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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

Tue remarkable speech of General Cialdini, and the 
general enthusiasm which it has caused in Italy, cannot fail 
to suggest that the words of the orator may ere long be fol- 
lowed by important actions. Every one in England—but 
scarcely anybody in Italy—seems to think that the Italian 
Government ought, for the sake of economy, to disband a 
portion of its troops ; but, however wise such a step might 
be, it is certain not to be taken just now. If Austria had 
really disarmed, Italy might well be urged to do the same ; 
but, after all the talk on the subject, it appears, from a return 
just laid before the Reichsrath, that the real diminution 
effected in the Austrian army is only to the extent of 200 men, 
It is sometimes affirmed that Italy, whether she wishes it or 
not, must disarm before long, if only to avoid bankruptcy. But 
however unsatisfactory Italy’s financial position may be, it is 
still not worse than that of Austria. The expenses of the 
Italian Government are great, but the country is rich; and 
if the people are highly taxed, they are at least not crushed 
beneath such a weight of taxation as falls upon Austrian 


subjects, Besides, how many of the great European Powers 
are there whose finances are not always out of order? In- 
solvency is the habitual condition of the Russian, Turkish, and 
Austrian empires; but that has never prevented Russia, 
Turkey, or Austria from going to war when it has suited them, 
or when they have been forced to do so, 

Only England, France, and Prussia, in the matter of 
State expenditure, succeed in making both ends meet, 
more or less exactly, Undoubtedly, Italy would do well to 
ask herself how it is that the three respectable Powers we 
have just named have continued to maintain themselves, for 
the last fifty years, in so creditable a position, One answer 
to the question—an answer which, if not complete, is at least 
good as far as it goes—is, that since 1515 they have done very 
little fighting. France, the most warlike of the three, has 
marched troops into Spain, has occupied Italian cities and 
fortresses, and has been engaged in two severe but, never- 
theless, short wars—the Crimean and the Austro-Italian, But, 
on the whole, she has played a very quiet part in European 
affairs during the last half century, England has been still 


more peaceable, and, but for the Crimean War, might be said 
to have kept on neighbourly terms with all the Continent ever 
since the great settlement of 1815, As for Prussia, it is only 
against Denmark that she has drawn the sword at all. 

Russia, on the other hand, in addition to the war in the 
Crimea against England, France, and Turkey, has twice had 
to carry on an enfeebling contest with her own insurgent sub- 
jects in Poland, and has aided the Austrians to suppress a 
very formidable and all but successful insurrection in Hun- 
gary. She has, moreover, had one Turkish war (that of 1828) 
all to herself, and has been engaged in perpetual warfare in 
the Caucasus. Indeed, without reckoning the continual en- 
counters in the Caucasus, Russia, since 1815, has never been 
more than eighteen years together without drawing the sword 
either against Turkey or against some EKvropean nation or 
race, She enjoyed intervals of peace (if there were really any 
enjoyment in it for Russia) from 1815 until 1828, and from 
1831 until 1849, Then, scarcely had she withdrawn her troops 
from Hungary when she was already preparing to send them 
against Turkey ; and scarcely was the Crimean War at an 


FEDTRAL SCHOONER CHASING A BLOCKADE-RUNNER. 
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end when signs began to show themselves of renewed 
agitation in Poland. No wonder that Russian finances are 
bad; so bad as to make one very incredulous as to the 
sagacity so often attributed to Kussian politicians. “ Faites 
moi de la bonne politique, je vous ferai de bonues finances,” 
was the saying of a wiser statesman than ever appeared in 
Russia or Austria; and any policy must be bad for the people 
of a country (whatever it may be for the rulers) if one effect 
of it is to drain the country of money. 

But what Italian politician requires to be told that the 
maintenance of a large army is an expensive thing, and that 
it is not by war that nations can grow rich? It is not neces- 
sary to be preached to in leading articles in order to arrive 
at an understanding of such a very simple matter as this, 
The real question is, whether the Italians ought or ought not 
to have Venice and Rome in their hands, With sut speaking 
at present of Rome, if United Italy is not to comprise such a 
thoroughly Italian city as Venice within its frontiers, what do 
such expressions as “ United Italy” and “ Italian Unity” mean? 
It wasnot merely witha view to the aggrandisement of Piedmont 
that the Italian movement was set going. The great object 
of that movement was to rescue Italians from the Government 
of foreigners ; but, hitherto, the Austrians have only been 
expelled from a province which, in 184%, they offered to give 
up of their own accord, We do not say that the Italians 
would act wisely or reasonably in endeavouring, at present, 
to liberate and annex Venetia ; but if Lombardy was all they 
had to claim from Austria they might have had it withous 
fighting, and without the cession of Nice and Savoy to France, 
Such an arrangement was not only possible ; it was formally 
proposed by Austria to the English Government; and if the 
English Government had consented to use its good offices in 
the matter, would, doubtless, have been carried out, It was 
argued at the time that the Italians would never be contented 
with Lombardy alone, and at present it appears more certain 
every day that, at the risk of losing Lombardy, they will make 
an attempt to gain Venice, They seem quite ready to play 
double or quits with Austria, and it is possible enough that 
they may leave off “quits.” If, however, the hazardous game 
of Italian Unity was to be played at all, this is one of the 
necessary steps in it, 

To have no news of Sherman is, at the present moment, to 
have no news from America at all, In the mean time, while 
we are waiting anxiously to hear what has been the result of a 
military movement which, however it ends, cannot fail to have 
an important political effect, an account has reached England 
of a very remarkable naval incident—or “ accideni,” as the 
American journals term it. We mean, of course, the mishap 
through which the Florida got sunk. The American Govern- 
ment has now the best reason in the world for not sending 
the vessel back to Brazil, It will, no doubt, express its 
regret at the untoward occurrence which precludes its be- 
having to the Government of Brazil as it would have wished 
to behave, It can, however, pay a fitting indemnity; and 
thus the matter will end. 

The last mail from Canada brings the resolutions finally 
adopted by the delegates from the five North American pro- 
vinces ; and the foundations have now been laid of what may, 
one day, become a State equal in importance to either of the 
two halves into which the American Republic must ultimately 
divide itself, 


RUNNING THE BLOCKADE. 

{x the comparatively early days of the American war running the 
blockade was a speculation into which many enthusiasts launched 
with an avidity certainly worthy of a better cause; and though for 
the most part the risk was too great to make it a pleasant chance 
of profit—large though the profit, even of one success to three 
failures, might be—there are still bold spirits who invest considerable 
sums on the sagacity of particular captains, the build and nautical 
qualities of certain vessels, and the probabilities of a lucky hit. 

To the captains and the crews who engage in this dangerous tratlic 
the stimulus and excitement of peril are increased by the share 
which they will possess in the event of success; and, indeed, they 
need have no /ittle inducement, since the Federal cruisers are now 
constantly on the look-out to intercept the contraband vessels, 
and the chase of one of them by the Federal squadron is an 
everyday occurrence. The chief emporium of the commerce which 
the bl le-runners desire to establish is the port of Wilmington, 
in North Carolina; and the Federals declare that the fovsign loan 
which supports the Confederate cause rests entirely upon the chances 
of vessels laden with cotton evading the blockading vessels in going 
out, while the Confederates ny ev for important supplies on 
the chances of vessels from abroad, laden with guvs and ammunition, 
evading the blockaders on coming in. Vessels engaged in this 
transit, they say, are built by special companies, who trust in the 
average of 80 many successes in so many runs ; and, eventually, they 
make enormous profits, notwithstanding the number of instances in 
which their ventures come to grief. The insurance of ships engaged 
in running the blockade is regulated according to the same laws of 
chance; and if Wilmington were in possession of the North the 
whole basis of this new and peculiar commerce would undergo a 
material alteration. 

Many of the officers of the blockading fleet have grown rich out 
of the results of their captures. According to the prize laws, one 
half of every prize to the Government. The other half is 
divided among the officers and seamen of the capturing fleet, ac- 
cording to their monthly pay ; so that there is also the inducement 
of gain to make vigilant the biockade crews, 


DENMARK AND SCHLESWIG.—The following is an authentic translation 
of King Christian's reply to the Schieswig deputation, which lately waited 
upon him at Kolding:—** You have stated that it is only with sorrow that 
yeu sey from Denmark and the Danish Royal family, and I can assure 
you that I am deeply grieved at finding myself in the necessity of ceding the 
avelent Danish Crown land, Schleswig, which for so many centuries has been 
united with Denmark. Among all the sorrows and troubles that have 
betallen me during my short reign, none has been heavier to me than the 
eeparation from the true-hearted, faithful, and loyal Schleswigers, who, 
nuder so many adversities, have always given the most prominent testimonies 
of tLelr faithfulness anu love for Denmark and the Danish Royal house, and 
who bad no dearer wish than to remain united with the kingdom under my 
sceptie, But, my friends, we must all bow to the will of Providence, and I 
will pray the Almighty to give you and mestrength to sustain the bitterness | 
of the separation. I thank you heartily for your presence here, which I | 
shall consider as a new proof of your affection for me and the Danish Royal 
family ; my best wishes for your future welfare shall always accompany you. 
Moy God bless and preserve you all!” 
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FRANCE. 

A rumour was circulated in Paris on Tuesday that the Emperor 
was ill. The rumour, fortunately, was not true, and arose from the 
fact that since the death of M. Mocquard his Majesty has remained 
in strict retirement. Ministerial modifications are again hinted at, 
but there appear to be no good grounds for the conjecture, Accord- 
ing to the Patrie, the Government intend to persist in their scheme 
of undertaking several great public works, That journal says a 
staff of engineers employed by the French Minister of Public 
Works to report on the subject have given as their opinion of what 
is required an estimate which will prove a little startling to the tax- 
payers, out of whose pockets the funds must be extracted for carry- 
ing into effect the terms of the recommendation. The items 
enumerated are for canals and rivers, harbours and lighthouses, roads 
and bridges, and hydraulic works, at a cost of 430,000,000f.—-about 
£17,200,000 sterling. 

SPAIN. ; ; = 

The Narvaez Ministry have tendered their resignation, in conse- 
quence, according to one report, of the Queen refusing to give her 
consent to the abandonment of St. Domingo; or, as others state, 
owing to the official notification that England intended to recognise 
the insurgents in that island as belligerents. The resolution of 
England to recognise the rebels as belligerents was in pursuance 
of the reservation expressed by her at the time of the annexation 
of the island to Spain. This course was adopted by England on 
account of the Spanish blockade of St. Domingo having been 
declared ineffectual. 

ITALY. 


The Italian Senate have passed the bill which is to transfer the 
capital from Turin to Florence, and likewise that which is 
to make a money compensation to the former city for the loss she 
sustains in ceasing to be the seat of Government. The Royal 
assent was given to these bills on Sunday, and steps for carrying 
out their provisions are to be immediately taken. : 

Three brothers have been arrested in Rome, having in their pos- 
session prohibited arms, and coming from Ferrara, They were 
arrested as conspirators, Some of the clerical papers insist that the 
conspiracy was directed against the lives of the Pope, Cardinal 
Antonelli, and the ex-King of Naples, and that the plot was con- 
cocted at Bologna. : 

The environs of Bologna have been inundated by the overflowing 
of the rivers in the vicinity of that town. 


AUSTRIA. 

In the Lower House of the Reichsrath on Tuesday it was deter- 
mined to continue the increased taxation until the end of March, 
1865. <A petition of General Langiewicz was laid before the 
Chamber by Dr. Rechbauer, in which the petitioner requested to 
be set at liberty. 

POLAND. 


The St. Petersburg journals publish official documents which show 
that the Russian Government has been for some time back engaged 
in the preparation of measures intended for the complete de- 
nationalisation of Poland. All offices of any importance are to be 
filled henceforth by Russians; Russian peasant colonies are to be 
established ; the Polish Catholic clergy are to be placed under the 
strictest surveillance, and an active propaganda is to be initiated on 
behalf of the orthodox Church, A letter from General Mouravieff, 
addressed to the Government, recommends the gradual removal of 
the minor nobility from Poland, and suggests their deportation to 
Siberia as colonists. 

JAPAN. 


The Paris papers publish news from Japan to the effect that the 
representatives of the European Powers had been received at 
Jeddo by the Grand Council of the empire, who gave them com- 
plete satisfaction. The silk trade is to be freed from all restrictions, 
and the T'ycoon has confiscated the territory of Prince Nagato, 
and will himself pay out of it the indemnity demanded by the 
European Powers, 

MEXICO. 


Advices from Mexico state that on the 15th ult. the French 
landed troops at Mazatlan, and took possession of the town, which 
had been evacuated oa the previous night. Alvarez had defeated 
the Imperial forces, and was marching on Acapulco, 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 
WAR NEWS, 

Our intelligence from New York is to the 3rd instant. 

General Schofield reports that on the 30th ult. he repulsed a 
heavy.and persistent attack on Franklin by two corps of Hood's 
army. The engagement lasted from the afternoon till after dark. 
Hood was repulsed at ail points, with a loss of probaby 5000 to 6000 
men. The Federal loss was one fourth of that number. 1000 Con- 
federate prisoners were captured. On the night of the 30th Schofield 
retired from Franklin and formed alineof battle three miles south of 
Nashville, On the morning of the Ist Hood’s cavalry crossed the river 
above Franklin, closely following the Federals towards Nashville, 
Unofficial accounts represent that in the first charge of Hood’s 
troops the Federals were driven back, but rallied and counter- 
charged the Confederates, who had crossed over the Federal lines. 
The Federals then swung round on the Confederate flank and drove 
them back in confusion. Some despatches estimate the Confederate 
loss at 3000 men. A despatch from Nashville of the 2nd states that 
the army has fallen back within the lines of the city. The Con- 
federates are reported about three miles distant. 

The accounts of Sherman, which are exclusively through Con- 
federate channels, state that, ascertaining Macon to be too strongly 
fortified to be successfully assaulted, he had turned eastward to 
Ocmulgee River, and captured and burnt the cities of Milledgeville 
and Gordon. Richmond papers of the 29th ult. assert that it was 
well known in Richmond for several days that Sherman was baffled 
in his attempts to penetrate Georgia. During a whole week 
he was unable to advance ten miles, being harassed on his 
flank and rear, and manfully resisted in front, and forced to avoid 
all important towns. Governors Brown of Georgia and Boaham 
of South Carolina had ordered out the entire militia forces of their 
States to contest his advance. It was rumoured that Sherman’s 
main army had crossed the Oconnee River, and were en route 
for the seacoast, leaving Augusta behind. His advanced cavalry 
endeavoured to open communication with Beaufort, but was 
defeated and part captured. Beauregard and Johnston were in 
Augusta on the 23rd. Bragg had left Wilmington for Augusta 
with a large force. A heavy Confederate force was concentratin 
from all quarters at Augusta. It was reported that Burnside hed 
eailed from Fort Monroe with 20,000 men to meet Sherman. 

The Confederates were constructinz formidable defensive works at 
Alexandria, Louisiana, rendering it impossible for the Union gun- 
boats to ascend Red River. Mr. Allen, the Confederate Governor 
of the State, had organised ten regiments of negro troops at Shreve- 
port, where they were engaged in stiengthening the defences of the 
place, but were regularly drilled and disciplined, Governor Allen 
was endeavouring to induce the Confederate Government to incor- 
porate them iuto the army, 

Rumours that Lee had sent heavy reinforcements to Augnsta led 
General Grant to send out a body of cavalry under Gregg to recon- 
noitre. They came upon Stoney Creek, the Confederate dépét on 
the Weldon Railroad, and destroyed a large quantity of stores, 
They were, however, unable to learn whether Lee had sent troops 
south. 


., General Butler's despatch-boat, the Greyhound, had caught fire 


in the James River, through the explosion of her boiler, and was 
Gestroyed. General Butler, his Staft, Admiral Porter, and General 
Schenck, who were on board, together with the crew, were rescued 
by a passing steamer, 

General Hancock had been relieved of bis command in the 


| Potomac army, and authorised to recruit an army corps of 20,000 
men for not less than one year's service, to consist exclusively of 
soldiers who have already served honourably for two years. 

The arrest of persons suspected of complicity in the recent 
attempt to burn New York continued, but no discovery of im- 
portance had been made. Many persons believed that the whole 
affair had been concected by the Administration, with the view of 
paving the way for placing the city under martial law. The 
extreme Abolitionist party were calling for the reappointment of 
General Butler to the command in the New York district, 

Captain Semmes, of Alabama notoriety, arrived at Bagdad, 
Mexico, on the 15th of October, on his way to Richmond, vii 
Matamoras, 

DESTRUCTION OF THE FLORIDA, 


The Confederate steamer Florida had been run down and sunk in 
the Hampton Roads by a Federal transport-steamer, The crew of 
the Florida had been sent to Fort Warren. 

The special correspondent of the New York World, writing from 
Fortreas Monroe, on Noy. 2, gives the following details :— 


The question of what shall be done with the Florida has been definitely 
and summarily disposed of without reference to international law, In- 
stead of being now on her way to Rio Janeiro, or Bahia, with her 
captured crew on board, as it was expected she would be, the notorious 
privateer lies nine fathoms deep in the waters of the James, off 
Newport News. On the 18th inst. the Florida, then lying at anchor in 
Hampton Roads, was ordered by the Navy Department to be taken up the 
James River and anchored under the guns of the ram Atlanta, off Newport 
News. She was commanded by Acting-Master Jonathan Baker, who had a 
crew of ten men ; and there were besides Third Assistant Engineer Lannan, 
an acting Ensign, and four firemen. On the 19th the Florida went tw 
Norfolk to coal, and just before starting was run into by the transport- 
steamer Alliance, and very seriously damaged. The transport struck 
her on her bow, knocking off her head-chains and booms, and 
otherwise injuring her. She was in very bad condition when cap- 
tured, and all the time since her arrival here she has leaked so badi 
as to keep the steam-pump engaged continually. The collision with the 
Alliance greatly increased the volume of the water which constantly poured 
into her, causing her to fill at the rate of eight inches an hour. On the arrival 
of the Florida at Newport News, an additional pump was secured from the 
Atlanta, and the two were kept uninterruptedly at work. The position of 
the vessel was about kalf a mile from the shore and three quarters of a mile 
below the Atlanta Here she had remained since the 20th. A very strict 
watch had been kept day and night, as it was supposed that measures might. 
be taken by the rebels to attempt her destruction from the shore. About nine 
o'clock on Sunday evening, one of the pumps on board suddenly gave out, 
throwing an additional burden upon the remaining one, though the water 
was for a time apparently kept down as before, At half-past twelve o'clock 
Mr. Baker inspecied the pump, and, observing that the water was not then 
gaininw, retired. An hour afterwards the engineer in charge reported to 
him that he could not keep the vessel clear, and that the water was gaining 
constantly, The Commander immediately called all hands, the 
deck-pumps were rigged, and baling was actively commenced. The 
Atlanta was also signalled without delay, and two boats’ crews 
were hurried from the ram to the aid of the sinking vessel. Before 
they arrived, however, the water had risen considerably above the 
fire-room floor, so that it was found necessary to put the fires out. ‘Ihe 
pump engine was thus stopped, and the water came pouring in at a fearful 
rate. It was impossibie at any time, after it was found that the ill-fated 
ship was sinking, to move her toward the shore, as there was but 7 lb. 
pressure of steam—just sufficient to work the pumps. Neither was there 
means at hand for towing her ashore. Irom the fact that the boilers of the 
Florida were constructed for burning soft coal, and there was only hard 
coal on board, it took, under any circumstances, 4 long time to get up suf- 
ficient steam to work ler engines. In a few minutes, after sending the two 
boats to the Florida, Captain Woodward, of the Atlanta, came himself on board 
to see what could be done to keep her afloat. But it was apparen: ihit she 
must soou sink, and the men were ordered to save their effects and prepare 
to leave her to her fate. The Florida kept rapidly filling, so that at seven 
o'clock the water was a foot above the berth-deck, At the same time that 
Mr. Baker signalled the Atlanta he sent a telegraphic message to Admiral 
Porter at this place, that the Florida was sinking. The Admiral imme- 
diately ordered the tug Page to steam up to the Florida and tow her into 
shoal water towards theshore. The tug camealongside at 7.15, but the Florida 
was by this time so near sinking that it was deemed dangerous to attach it, a 
in going down she would take the tug along with her. A few minutesafter, with 
eight feet of water in her, she careened over and disappeared stern fore- 
most. Mr. Baker and Captain Woodward remained alongside in the tug 
until she went under. The Florida had all her guns, and everything on 
board just as when she was captured. The cause of her sinking is con- 
sidered undoubtedly to be the collision with the transport steamer, and it is 
supposed that the Government will call upon the owner of that 
vessel for damages. There is a feeling of general satisfaction among 
naval officers here at the fate of the Florida. It is considered 
much preferable to have her disposed of here, and then indemnity 
be offered to the Brazilian Government, than suffer the humiliation of taking 
her back and seeing her saluted, us she would enter the harbour of Riv 
Janeiro in triumph with the rebel flag flying. This would have been a most 
bitter pill to the American officers who would have to accompany her. It is 
not definitely known what caused the water suddenly to pour into the 
Florida in so much greater volume after midnight than previously, The 
engineer thought that something had happened to the sea-cocks of the 
engine, and others supposed that some portion of the bottom planks had 
given way. After the collision with the Alliance the Admiral caused ior 
to be lightened several feet, so as to have less surface under water. 


GENERAL CIALDINI ON THE FRANCO-ITALIAN 
; CONVENTION. 

Tur following are the principal passages of the remarkable 
speech delivered by General Cialdini in the Italian Senate on the 
transference of the capital of the kingdom from Turin to Florence. 
This speech has created a great sensation throughout Italy :— 

After having begged the Senate to consider that he was speaking for the 
first time, General Cialdini proceeded to say that, though the orations of so 
many eloquent senators had made him uncertain as to the desirablenese of 
speaking, yet his position as a soldier and « citizen, and his capacity as a 
General avd a senator, had persuaded him at last to speak freely his mind 
on the question. He continued :—‘ Since the beginning of 1862, my con- 
stant thonght, my constant preoccupation, has been this, I was always 
repeating to myself, ‘We have a powerful enemy permanently established 
in one ot the most formidable pestione-an enemy which is powerful by the 
effect of large and well-organised forces and by military traditions. With 
such an adversary no transaction js possible so long as it is the master of an 
inch of Italian ground. War must, therefore, decide between Austria and 
Italy. The only question to be considered between these two irreconcilable 
enemies ia the question when the fight ehall begin! I also said to 
mnyself, * We can undoubtedly reckon upon the alliance of rance as long 
as Napoleon Lil. rules tue destinies of that great nation. But if the Emperor 
were to die he would leave the French troops masters of Mont Cenis and 
of all those other military positions which the valour of tne Piedmontese 
have illustrated in former times, and which, through the cession 
of Savoy and Nice, and by the new delimitation of the French frontiers, 
have become a part of France. If, in such a contingency, 
France were to change, if the traditional hostility against the 
and which was shown even by the Republican Governmen artine 
and Cavaignac, were to prevail again in the French Council, if, in one word, 
the ully stould become an enemy, what would be the position of Turin ? 
And if Austria, taking advantage of this new political situation, should 
suddenly fall upon us, how many would be our embarrassmente >’ And 
whilst speaking thus to myeelf I said, ‘ hap do we not make up our mind to 
strive for a serious and system of military defence, which would 
shield our country against the danger of a surprise, a European reaction, ora 
coalition ’ To shut our eyes in order not to see thedanger, I used to reflect, is 
not tue conduct of wise men; to remain with folded arms is an act of 
cowardice ; it is n to look at the danger and provide against it!’ 
Whilst | was thus repeatedly to myself I received a letter from the 
Minister of War, by which I and other generals were called to give our 
opinion as to the best places on which a certain number of léces-de-pont and 
fortresses could be erected to protect the country in case of a war with Austria. 
1 answered at once that the project of a partial defence did not appear to 
me the proper one, but that one of large compass, including the general 
defence of Italy, was demanded. I replica to the despatch of the Mimaster of 
War on June 4, 1862, and therefore a long time before the present Conven- 
tion could have been thought of, and even before it ecemed likely to be 
entered into. I answered ata time when I could not have been suspected 
either of undue proclivity to the Cabinet presided over by Minghetti or of 
servility to France, My reply was as follows:— We are to-day the allies 
of France and the avowed enemies of Austria ; but who knows what may 

| happen to-morrow’ The Eastern, the Roman, and the Rhin Y 


e : e ques.iions 
May in one moment change the haropean alliances ; our interests may even 
| Compel us to be the alliesof Austria, The transfer of the capital from Turin 
| eituer to Naples or to Florence may become at any moment not only 
| ® political, but a military necessity, The cession of Savoy and Nice 
| und the rectification of the French frontier render Turin no longer 
|@ safe place for the capital of the new kingdom. The defence 
of the State can no longer be considered under a Piedmontese point 
of view, nor can the ideas expressed on the defence of Italy by 
Napoleon the Great any longer guide the men to whom the destinies of 
Italy are confided. Since our nation became a community of 22,000,000 it 
as returned tv the condition in which the Rowaus were—that is, we have 


retu) Oi 
eat ur arsenals, our reserves, and our | 


magazines must be as soon as possible transferred to a place lying between | 


of June, 
inion 
spenot’ intend to turn the Senate into an assembly of soy 
or into a council of war, destined to discuss a system of military de- 
fence. I am, however, desirous of showing how a well-intended system 
of general defence implies the transfer of the capital behind the Apennines, 
‘As the aystem I wish to develop is very simple, no special knowledge or 
technical terms being required to explain it, but only general notions of the 
topographic configuration of Italy, I shall briefly address the Senate upon it. 
Italy is for two thirds of her surface ekirted by her two seas; the other third 
attaches itself to the Continent by the circle of the Alps, at the foot of which 
jay the plains of Lombardy and Piedmont. The Apennines turn their chain 
towards the Adriatic, forming a great curtain, which extends itself from 
Genoa to Calabria. Opposite the magnificent curtain of the Apennines and 
facing it lies the beautiful valley of the Po, in which stands Austria, shut 
up within the formidable positions of her Quadrilateral. The deflles of this 
valley are not in our power, nor o- we provide for their defence by building 
fortresses. ‘The valley of the Po’ means the enemy dwelling in your 
homes with the door wide open for him to enter at his pleasure. And in 
such a position you still persist in having your capital in this city. 
Senator Farini, I am sorry to say, expressed the desire of retaining 
the capital at Turin, because it would thus be under the perpetual 
protection of France. He is desirous of having the capital under 
the protection of France. I, on the contrary, desire it to be 
where it will have for its only protection the arm and the valour of the 
Italians. The honourable senator has cited the opinion expressed by Napoleon 
at 8t. Helena in support of his opposition to the bill, and said that the great 
captain wrote that * Florence is not enough central to become the capital of 
Italy.’ I know it, and for this reason I desire to have Rome. But is Turin 
more central than Florence? Behind the Apennines you will have acountry 
quite surrounded by the sea, and shut up by the Appennines themselves. And 
that will be the safest spot for your capitel—at least if you are no; afraid of 
the army of mercenaries which the Pope may organise in your rear. All 
h-aitation on this subject would be fatal. Let us remove our military stores, 
our arsenals, our reserves—in a word, all our resources—behind the 
Apennines ; let us at the same time fortify its detiles from Genoa to Cattolica. 
Once let those seven or eights defiles be fortified, and you may depend upon 
it they will become for italy so many Thermopyle, which it will be impos- 
aible for our enemies to force. Let us also prepare easy means to effect 
the crossing of the Po; and, when this system of general defence shall 
have been adopted, the future lot of Italy shall no longer be decided 


! Prince was 


by the result of one great battle. Aji armies may lose a battle; 
but were we to lose one in the valley of the Po, after the system which 
1 suggest was adopted, we should retire slowly behind the Po and the 
Apennines, where we should be able to reorganise our armies, and we should 
come out again to the valley of the Po to deliver another battle, With the 
capital bel the Apennines, the action of the Government will be more 
felt, because the Government will be able to initiate a more useful policy 
when it has the consciousness of safety. Let foreign writers say that Italy 
is the land of the dead. Yes, but the dead have at Jast risen from their 
tombs in the shape of 350,000 armed men and of 200 battalions of mobilised 
national guards, The dead have strong and well-inanned fortresses to defend 
their fatherland ; they have a fine fleet to assert their rights over the waters 
of their national seas. Those very Italians, of whom it was said, ‘ Les 
Italians ne se battent pas,’ have already won many battles, and, whether 
under the grey coats of the regular soldier, or under the red shirt of the 
volunteer, have taught the illustrious General who, in a moment of bad 
humour, u those words, that they know how to fight and conquer. 
Had Napoleon the Great foreseen that Italy would become what she 
is now, he would have modified his opinion as to the best place for 
the establishment of her capital. By transferring our capital to 
Florence we do not renounce the valley of the Po. Who could think 
of it? We shall enter the valley and there fight our battles whenever it 
shall be required ; and we shall enter it with this difference, that, instead of 
turning our back to the eneniy, we shall face him, and, in case of disaster, 
we shall not have the Alps in our rear, but shall slowly retire bebind our 
natural defences of the Apennines. Some orators have said that the transfer 
of the capital will weaken our defence on the Po; but they have forgotten 
that the consequence of the transfer will be a freer action, because we shall 
not have the capital to defend. The natural affection which those orators 
have for Turin, and their grief at seeing it dispossessed of its crown, make 
them develop the most strange and singular opinions. I have heard also 
most respectable and learned men assert that both the Po and the Apennines 
are no obstacles, and that the minor rivers are of more importance. These 
arguments, however, are so strange tliat it would be totally useless to refute 
them, Let us speak clearly. 1 also have a heart which is keen to feel great 
sorrows as Well as great affections ; and God forbid I should say even a word 
which could offend this noble city, those sorrows and those affections! But when 
the future of the country is at stake, it is necessary to impose silence upon the 
heart and let logic speak loudly. The eye moistened by tears cannot see 
clearly ; the heart broken and the mind preoccupied by sorrow cannot judge 
aright. Ought we to stop because the gloomicst forebodings have been 
uttered? Had we listened to the prophets of misfortune we certainly should 
not have done all that we have accomplished. Let us recognise that a mys- 
terious force pushes Italy along a determined way, and that our revolution 
follows its slow, peaceful, but irresistible course. 1 sincerely deplore the 
losses Turin is destined to sustain, as on the field of battle I deplored the 
los-es of soldiers and of friends. But, because dear friends and soldiers fall, 
ought a general not to fight any more ? Turin cannot be the capital of Italy— 
| say it with sorrow—because it is placed at the foot of the Alps, at the 
extremity of the kingdom, Let us proclaim it, as it has already been pro- 
claimed, the most magnanimous city of Italy, and let the Turinese remember 
the noble words once uttered by Baron Ricaeoli, “The greatest fortune 
which inay happen to @ man, to which a citizen may aspire, is that of ren- 
dering a great service to his country.’ I therefore vote in favour of a 
bill which transfers the capital behind the Apennines, because, above 
all, I desire my country to be strong enough to defy foreign insolence. The 
debates, to which I have attentively listened, leave in my mind a painful 
impression—the fear of seeing civil dissensions arise. But instead of speak- 
ing of the interests of such and such town or province, would it not be better 
to speak of the interests of our fatherland? Instead of talking of sacrifices, 
would it not be better to comfort those who have the duty of making them ? 
Were you, honourable senators, to say that these sacrifices are claimed by 
the glory, the welfare of Italy, the people would believe you. Were you to 
tell your countrymen that liberty and independence are blessings which are 
never purchased too dearly, your fellow-countrymen would believe you. The 
echool of sacrifice makes the soul of a pecple stronger. Prometheus had the 
— of making a man out of clay ; sacrifice alone has the power of turning 
men into hi ‘ 


At the close of the above speech several senators hastened to 
besos Cialdini's seat and complimented him eagerly on his 
eloquence, 


DEATH OF M. MOCQUARD. 

M. Mocevarp died on Friday morning week, from inflammation 
of the lungs, which attacked him about a month ago. Four or five 
years since he had # severe attack of the same kind, which at one 
time left but little hope of his recovery. He was in his seventy- 
fourth year, having been born at Bordeaux in 1791. He was 
educated in P; and obtained the place of bursar in the College of 
Louis le Grand, which, in compliance with the fashion then prevailing 
of applying the Greek nomenclature to public institutions, at that 
time bore the name of tantée. On completing his college course, 
he entsred the School of Law, and was called to the Bar in 1817. 
Like most of the young men of his day, he joined the Liberal party in 
opposition to the Governmentof the Restoration. He was employed as 
counsel in some of the political trials of the period, and particularly in 


that of the military conspiracy, in which the four ts of Rochelle 
were imptunneh, od for which they suffered dea He ceased to 


vacti‘e as a lawyer in 1826. If M. Mocquard was at that time a 
mapartist his opinions must have sat very loosely on him, 
ior we find that after the Revolution of July he solicited employ- 
ment, and obtained the post of Sous-Prefect of Bagnéres de Bigorre, 
in the department of the Hautes: Pyrénées. This he held for eight 
or nine years: but whether he quitted it of his own accord or was 
fenoved by the Government isnotciear, Soon after he established 
relations with some of the members of the Bonaparte family, and | 
aid several visits to Arnenberg, where Hortense, the wife of 
uis Bonaparte, was then residing ; and it appears he succeeded 
in gaining the confidence of that lady and of her son, the 
present Emperor. In 1840 he proceeded to London, and | 
had frequent interviews with Prince Louis Napoleon, On his | 
return to Paris he undertook the management of the journal 
Le Commerce, which was devoted to the interests of the Bonaparte 
family. After the affair of Boulogne be continued, as before, to 
defend the exme cause, and paid severe] visite to Ham, where the 
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r then a prisoner. It does not appear, however, that he 
snitered persecution of any kind from the Orleans Government for 
his open advocacy of the Bonaparte cause, nor that he was prevented 
from communicating with the representative of it wherever he 
pleased. The Revolution of 18418 opened new hopes to the friends 
of the family, and M, Mocquard exerted himself to the utmost 
In galning partisans to the cause to which, since he had ceased 
to be an Orleanist functionary, he attached himself, Whea 
the period of the election for the presidency of the Republic 
approached he became a member of the electoral committee pre- 
sided over by General Piat. With that committee the Government 
never interfered. It had its ramifications in every quarter of Paris 
and in the departments ; and, on the whole, was far more fortunate 
than the “thirteen” who have just been prosecuted by the Imperial 
Government, Prince Louis Napoleon had then his head-quartera at 
the Hotel du Rhin, in the Place Venddme, and there M. nard 
established himself as his private secretary. The new President 
had assigned to him the palace of the Elysée for his residence, and 
M. Mocquard was, of course, confirmed in his post as private secre- 
oa and Chef du Cabinet. M. Ferdinand Barrot, brother of M. 
Odilon Barrot, the President's first Minister, was appointed official 
Secretary of the presidency ; he held the post only a few months, 
and was succeeded by M. Anguste Chevalier, now one of the deputies 
to the Corps Législatif for the department of the Aveyron, 

It is probable that M. Mocquard was more or less initiated in all 
the Bonapartist plots since 1840, It is certain that he was, from 
the first, one of the most active promoters of the coup-d‘tat of the 
2nd of December. He was always remarkable for his buoyant 
Spirits, and had, moreover, a keen perception of the ludicrous, In 
the “ Memoirs of the Bourgeois de Paris” it is related how, on the 
very eve of the coup-détat being carried into execution, and when 
everything was arranged for the morrow M. Mocquard greatly 
Giverted the conclave of the Elysée by his description of the curious 
figure which certain persons would make when they were taken out 
of their beds in the night by the police. It was not merely the tran- 
quillity of the country and the cause of order generally that 
depended on the issueot the coup-détat, but the fortunes of several 
of those concerned in it. M, Mocquard was amongst those who, at 
least, did not lose by it, Instead of holding the precarious 
and not over lucrative t of secretary of a_ president 
who had little means o 
he was established permanently in the confidence, both 
political and personal, of the ruler of a mighty empire, who 
could bestow on his followers wealth and honours, 
shared the confidence of the Emperor in a degree far superior to the 
Ministers themselves, Notwithstanding bis influence in the Imperial 
closet, there was a moment after the Emperor's marriage when his 
position seemed to be threatened. M. Mocquard appeared to have 
some apprehensions that he was not so favourably looked upon by 
the Empress and the Empress’s mother (Mdme. Montijo) as he had 
so long been by the Emperor himself, and feared that he might be 
supplanted. ‘The danger, if danger there really were, soon passed 
away, and M. Mocquard remained at his post without any diminu- 
tion of favour. A few years ago he was named Commander of 
the Legion of Honour, and only last year was raised to the dignity 
of Senator. 

M. Mocquard wrote in his earlier as weil as in his later days 
several dramatic pieces, One of the last was the “ Prise de Pekin.” 


He also published a few years ago a novel called “ Jessie,” which, | 


though it was very nearly written down by fulsome puffing, had 
really a certain success. M, Mocquard was undoubtedly a most 
agreeable companion, never without the mof pour rire, always fond 
of his joke, and, I believe, incapable of willingly doing injury to 
anyone. It will be very difficult for the Emperor to jind a sub- 
stitute for him. Several have been spoken of, such as MM. Durvy 
(Minister of Public Instruction), la Guéronnitre, and others ; but 
not one can ever be what M, Mocquard was; and this the Emperor 
knows better than anyone. 

The funeral obsequies of M. Mocquard took place on Monday. A 
large body of Ministers and persons of note were present. Marshal 
Vaillant pronounced a funeral oration over the grave, in which he 
recalled the fidelity of M. Mocquard to the Emperor, He said that 
he had come to bring the last farewell of the Sovereign from whom 
the deceased had so lately received a last embrace. 

M. de la Guéronniére also made a speech, in which he paid a 
tribute to M. Mocquard in the name of the Senate and the press, 


A CONVICT’S CAREER. 


A convicT told an extraordinary tale in the Gloucester Assize 
Court last week. A prisoner named Rossiter, who was a'so known 
by the name of Seaman, was charged before Baron Bramwell with 
breaking into Wesleyan chapels, in a remote district, and stealing 
communion-cloths and bibles. He pleaded guilty. He was only 
twenty-four years of age, and his appearance was not that of 
ordinary convicts. He asked permission to read a statement before 
sentence wes passed. Leave was given, and he read as follows :— 


My Lords and Gentlemen of the Jury,—Were there not circumstances 
connected with the case to dispose you to lenity, and a desire on my own 
part to become a free and useful member of society (for I and every other 
convict have failed to become a recognised one), I should desire perpetual 
incarceration or resivnation of this life. About eight years ago I re- 
ceived from this Court the very severe sentence of fifteen years’ 
transportation. I was a youth then, and the impression made was 
deep and terrible. From that moment a continuous resolution set in 
to raise myself to such a position that temptation to theft would 
be an infinite descent therefrom and impossible. I laboured through my 
term of imprisonment, received remission and license for exemplary conduct, 
and opened a scholastic institution in the town of Fremantle, near the mouth 
of the Swan River. By perseverance and merit I obtained precedence over 
the other academies there (as my circular will show) ; I realised sufficient to 
support me in a respectable position. My pupils were of both sexes, and the 
children of all the respectable inhabitants and Government officials of the 
place. Your Lordship would imagine that I had recovercd even more than 
the position I had lost. Notso; I recovered nothing at all, To state the 
matter clearly, it isa Medish law with West Australian society not to admit 
nor recognise any parson who has once been a convict. I stood uninvited at 
their doore to transact any business; cards of compliment assumed the 
form of turgid epistles, barely initialled. 1 passed unrecognised in the 
streets, even by my lady-pupils and the older boys. And, to mention 
a trivial but aggravating incident, the lady of a_ resident ship- 
owner explained te a missionary from Adelaide that they were 
obliged to allow their daughters to be taught dancing by a convict, 
adding, “I know that his arm must be a viper’s grasp around them. 
Ah! the shrine of society requires more atonements than law! I could not 
stand it, and therefore petitioned his Excellency for my pardon, and obtained 
it. My position was not a jot better. The brand remained. I attempted by 
marriage to force a footing ; but—worst endeavour in my life—I drew forth 
the slumbering venom of colonial magistrates, commissary, and the whole 
free community at large, as “ Satan among the children of Job.” There are 
others worse off than myself. Poor Robson, Redpath, and Beresford are 
treated with every indignity and repulse. Tbe former and latter were 
among my assistant teachers. The uneducated convicts and poor ticket-of- 
Jeave iabourers who have not the means of pushing themselves into circum- 
stances, are reduced to the Government working dép6ts ; they are crammed 
full of them, The struggle for life is over with them ; the free class have 
triumphed and set up their throne of tyranny there. A chance ship 
for New Zealand or India is stopped with the ragged outcasts seeking 
shelter elsewhere. I have not time to tell of all the barbarities 
practised there. This drove me to break up my establishment and 

to Singapore; but here, though I had arranged with the captain 

to get on shore, I was rathlessly refused landing. I hung my shirt on 
the yardarm, but the Navy boats refused to accept me, and I was obliged 
to return to Fremantle, £45 the worse for my journey. 1 next travelled to 
King George’s Sound, procured a box, bill of lading, and booked it for 
Sydney. The Peninsular and Oriental Company's mail failing to arrive 
within three days of the usual time, | grew uncomfortable in the cramped 
position in which I had been placed, and the box was brought on deck and 
opened. I was taken out of it and sent before the magistrates, mulct in £2 
and costs, and forfeited my box and freight. ‘No persuasion either could 
induce the company’s agent after the affair to grant me @ passage in their 
boats to Point de Galle, and he distinctly told me that if I was caught on 
any of their boats he would get me thrown overboard. Sydney, Melbourne, 
Adelaide, Singapore, and Cape Colony, the only acuessible porte, aru closed 
against. ue, and P, and O. Company vil! uot conve, conditional pardon 
men. I have laid this case before the Judge _ Ady ocate, bir 
Alexander Campbell, of the Lownds district, who farnished me vith a 
certificate of freedom, and I procured a passage in the Yankee coal 
chip to the Chincha Ivlands, on condition of working my passsg>., I worked 


adequately rewarding his friends, | 


In fact, he | 
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unloading the coals for upwardsof a month. At sea I was beaten and 
kicked about unmercifully for not knowing how to do things. The mate 
stole my old ticket of leave and nailed it to the mainmast for all the men to 
look at, and gave me the “Jag” on board. The Spanish had just taken the 
island, and [ could not get on ehore before the captain bad scen the Consul 
who, instead of attending to my complaint, wanted to hand me over to the 
commander of her Majesty's war-ship the Sheerwater, alleging that | was 
known to be an escaped convict with false documents. Here I should have 
had to remain at least six months before release. I threw his clerk down 
and escaped into the streets. I was taken to a Shanghai house, but I got a 
flotera to take me to Pisco in the night. I then travelled to Lima, and 
waited for the Callao mail-steamer to Panama. Thence I crossed the 
Isthmus, and went on to New York ; and, torecure myself from all further 
trouble, I took the oath of allegiance, and went to settle down with my 
parents in Seneca. Unfortunately, I found that they had left for England 
previous to my arrival, and I was again left to my own resources. 1 
obtained — at the mills, and stayed there nearly two months, The 
order for draught was issued at this time, and I beheld my name, among 
others, posted in the district court, Now I neither had 300dols, to procure 
exemption, nor a substitute, and I was not ready or willing to meet the 
inevitable fate that commonly awaits the Federal draughtsmen. I had seen 
too many instances of squandered life, and I therefore arranged an exit to 
meet the Ounard steamers at Boston. It was immaterial at that moment 
where I bent my steps, but I admit that I preferred the chance of obtaining 
employment in England rather than the Southern States or Canada. I 
landed in England with a good wardrobe but little money. My first 
endeavour was to obtain suitable employment, and what money I had I 
spent in advertisements, agencies, and circulars, my worst misfortune being 
the lack of reference. I pawned and otherwise sold my wardrobe to support 
a respectable appearance; and my applications for employment in 
Liverpool, London, Bath, and Bristol were without number. Of 
course, I was soon reduced to the workhouse, and entered the 
union at Bath. I stayed there upwards of a week till I was 
questioned about my parish, at which I voluntarily took my 
discharge and then set out a3 a tramp on the road. 1 travelled from town 
to town to Cardiff, receiving vagrant tickets at the police stations for » 
night's lodging. Filthy, dirty, and hungry | came to a standstill here, and 
offered myself to a recruiting sergeant of the 61st Foot, who, on measuring 
me and testing my sight, rejected and discharged me, It was then that I 
determined upon this—to appeal to some benevolent person, to write a false 
testimonial, or obtain a pound or 30s,, and emigrate. I first appealed to 
Miss Carpenter, of the Kingswood Reformatory, for any menial employment. 
| I told her my cirenmstances, and waited several days, but received no reply. 
I then forged a testimonial of character, and called upon Mr. Saunders, 
relieving officer of Bristol, who undertook to assist me to get employment ; 
but he kept my testimonials to prove them, This made me flee his presence, 
| and change my name to Seaman. I then struggled to raise the 30s. ; for il 
I could get to Sydney, Melbourne, or Adelaide by emigration, I thought 
1 could earn a few pounds on the passage out to start myself there. 
| Also, coming from England, no doubts would be entertained about 
| my freedom, and I should eoon be able to realise money and 
move in good society. I indulged these hopes so much that I yielded to the 
| temptation to commit the crime, I was at the time, in order to save money, 
| living on one meal a day and sleeping at threepenny lodging-louses, Hunger 
; and destitution preyed sorely upon me, and I foolishly yielded, 
, The young man’s voice weakened as he proceeded, and he ended 
| in a burst of tears, All in court looked on him with sympathetic 
| interest. 

Baron Bramwell looked at him, and told him that was the third 
| time he had seen his face in that court. On the first occasion, eight 
years before, he was almost a child, and was brought up on a char 
| of highway robbery. The jury mercifully viewed his conduct in 
the light of a boyish trick, and acquitted him. Again he appeared, 
| while still a youth, on acharge of burglary, and he was then sen- 
' tenced to fifteen years’ penal servitude. The Judge feelingly 
| pressed upon the prisoner that the contumely of society for the con- 
vict was a part of his burden, and he must bear it. He ended by 
sentencing him to fifteen years’ penal servitude from that time, The 

| case created much sympathy and interest. 


SCOTLAND. 

THE YELVERTON CASE,—The Court of session gave judgment on Mrs 
(Longworth) Yelverton’s petition to have her case reopened on Saturday 
last. The counsel for the lady had urged that the judgment pronounced in 
the House of Lords against her should be stayed, as some new evidence in her 
favour had been discovered. The Court took time to consider this novel 
application, and on Saturday the four Judges were unanimous in rejecting 
the application. The judgment of the House of Lords was then “ applied," 
but it was intimated that the lady might still have the matter referred to 
the oath of Major Yelverton, and the Lord Advocate, on her behalf, said that 
course would be taken, 


THE PROVINCES. 


CLIFTON SUSPENSION ap rape STi 9 flocked to the new Suspension 
Bridge at Clifton on Sunday in crowds. Throughout the whole of the after- 
noon the toll people had positively more work than they could well manage, 
‘ and the greatest difficulty was experienced in getting tickets. The bridge 
| was severely tested. 1t is computed that the number who crossed the bridge 
during the day was nearly 30,000. 

PROGRESS OF HULL.—The port of Hull has received about 40,000 tons 
more shipping this year as compared with the corresponding period of 1863. 
For some years past about 1000 houses have been built annually in Hall, and 
the inhabitants are estimated to increase at the rate of 2000 per annum. It 
is understood that the Humber [ronworks Company intends to add s: vera! 
acres to its yards on the Humber side. The company is at present in treaty 
with the Commissioners of Woods and Forests for land adjoining their yard. 
The company, among other large contracts, has undertaken to supply a 
quantity of iron girders for an Indian railway company. 

THE COLLIERS’ STRIKE IN STAFFORDSHIRE, — Nineteen colliers, who 
were charged with conspiracy, rioting, and abusing the police, were tried at 
the Stafford Assizes on Saturday last. The affair arose out of the colliers’ 
strike. After a hearing, into which legal di-cussions largely entered, the 

risoners were all found guilty. Counsel for the prosecution and Lord 

itch field recommended the men to mercy on the ground that quietness now 

revailed in the district. The Judge sentenced some of the men to a months’ 
imprisonment, and allowed the others to go free on entering into their own 
recognisances to be of good behaviour, 

REFORM MEETING AT BRADFORD.—A Reform meeting of some import- 
ance was held at Bradford on Thursday evening week, attended by members 
from Bradford, Leeds, Halifax, and the West Riding—Mr. Forster in the 
chair. The drift of the speeches was to enforce bs a Liberals the duty of 
either supporting their members in demanding reform, or of not exacting 
pledges to vote for it—of being, in fact, politically honest. All the speakers 
urged strongly a wide extension of the suffrage and a redistribution of 
electoral districts, and two of them, Mr. Forster and Mr, Baines, declared 
their belief that if the Reformers once showed themselves in earnest 
Mr. Gladstone would lead them. Mr. Forster declared generally 
against epecnlative schemes of reform, and emphatically against the pro- 

for a reform which should be based on the system of voting by rates. 

e condemned Earl Grey's proposition for allowing the House of Commons 
to elect life members, but wished the working class to consider, and give an 
opinion upon, his suggestion for lump voting. Mr. Stansfeld believed that 
any scheme brought forward, to be successful, must remove the fear gene- 
rally entertained that the workman's influence was to be made supreme. 
Mr. Baines declared that the bill ought to be produced next Session, and not 
next Parliament ; and Sir F. Crossley told a capital story. He said that the 
objection to reform—viz., that theexisting system worked well—reminded him 
of the Yorkshire lad who had outgrown his clothes. Everybody laughed at 
him, and he went to his father for a new suit. “Thou cut, thou,” said the 
old man,” “ what dost do roaring for new clothes for, when thou hast 
thriven so well in those thou hast?” The meeting was very numerously 
attended ; and it was stated that members would everywhere have to face 
the question on the hustings. 


DEATH OF A VETERAN.—We have to record the death of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sowerby, one of the few surviving heroes of Waterloo. He entered 
the Army as Ensign in the Colristream Guards on the 28th of February, 1805 ; 
embarked at Ramsgate in 1808, and went through nearly the whole of the 
Peninsular War ; was at the passage of the Douro, the taking of Oporto, and 
the affair at Salamonde; the Battles of Talavera, Salamanca, Vittoria, the 
Nive. and the Nivelle. He was with the covering army during the siege 
of Badajoz, at the siege of Burgos, and the sortie of Bayonne. He returned 
to England with the regiment in 1511, went out to Brussels in 1815, and was 
at the Battle of Waterloo. He had received the war medal and five clasps 
for th- Nive, the Nivelle, Vittoria, Suiamanca, and Talavera, and the medal 
for Waterloo. 

A CuristMAs HOoLipay.—The Lords of the Treasury have issued a 
minute directing that Monday, the 26th instant, ehall be observed az a 
holiday at the Customs, the Inlend Revenue Office, the Post Office, and 
generally in all places under Government control. They have also 
given notice to the Bank of England to pay all bills accepted by the Pay 
master General on the 24th, if they are presented for payment on that day, 
but at the same time they are obliged to add that if they are presented on 
the 26th they aust be then paid. The day cannot, therefore, be observed az 
a universal holiday at the Bank of Lugland, and the same reasons will o 
with regard to all other banks. As the same dilemma occurred cn! é 
jeacs ago, and jc certain to occu: many times again, it is nol very creditable 


to our rulers that thev have omitted to apply the simple remedy of an Act of 
Parlicment. 
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THE FETE DAY OF THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH 


AT MADRID. 
Tue féte, or saint's day, of the Empress of the French has been 
celebrated, a3 usual, this year with all the warmth which cha- 


racterises such occasions even in Imperial households, where, on the 
recurrence of the anniversary, much of the usual state etiquette 1s 
set aside, and some heartfelt demonstrations take the place of state 
nd official reticence. ; 
Pe Mads, too, the festival was celebrated in a still more magni- 
ficent manner, and our Engraving represents the reception by the 
Countess of Montijo of all the aristocracy of Madrid—people of the 
true blue blood, and with titles as old as the Albambra, if not as 
the Sierras, including the en’ire Corps Diplomatique. More than 
600 guests assembled to celebrate the anniversary of Sainte Eugénie 
in the splendid palace of the Plazuela, one of the curiosities of which 
is the Mooresque taste which has reproduced the arrangements and 
ornamentation of the Court of Lions at the Alhambra. Not that 
any modern decoration ever really does more than dimly suggest 
the Alhambra itself ; for what says one of the latest travellers who 
has visited the old Moorish palace :—“ Windows with pony-hoofed 
arches, divided by slender pillars of alabaster, scarcely bigger than 
sticks of amber; some of them are fretted and engrailed, the 
openings pierced with little pips, like the spades and diamonds in 
a pack of cards, Thin lacework fans out over the crystalline 
ornaments on the doors and panels, The wall space of the cloisters 
and the cornice-edging of the roof-tiles is everywhere magic— 
marvellous and beantifal as the changing beauty of the skies. I 
see everywhere wainscot mailings of Moorish tiles, reaching breast- 
high up the walls, shining with a deep richness of greens, browns, 
and blues. Above this is a casket-work enamel of marbled stucco, 
stamped everywhere with the lion and castle of Castile.” This is 
the original pattern, after which the decorators have furnished the 
grand salle of the Countess of Montijo at Madrid. 


THE CIRCASSIAN EXILES. : 

WE have already published an account of that Circassian exodus 
which is but another deep disgrace to the pretended civilisation of 
the Russian Government. Unable longer to maintain their rude 
villages in the mountains against the slow but determined inroads 
of the great Muscovite army, and determined not to bow to the 
tyrannous yoke which Russia inflicts on all the people she has 
conquered, the tribes of Circassia took the last wretched alternative 
of leaving their homes for ever and trusting to the mercy of the 
Mussulman, who is, they believe, more charitable and more generous 
than their hated invader. 

Unhappily, their numbers were so great that the Turkish Govern- 
ment, even with the assistance of private sympathy, has been 
unable to prevent the fearful sufferings of an entire people— 
destitute, starving, and without means of shelter, thrown at once 
upon all the outlying districts of a few cities, or camping in the 
open country and in the cemeteries. By the last accounts, it would 
appear that the misery of these poor exiles is, in many cases, 
Bs ost unabated ; and some districts present the harrowing spectacle 
of men, women, and children pig gi | amidst a confused 
heap of nousehold goods of little value, and waiting for death, 
which every day carries them off by scores, In many cases the un- 
fortunate creatures appear like skeletons from want ani disease ; 
and though the Government is making every effort to remove them 
gradually, either into the army or as labourers to the agricultural 
districts, their incursion in large numbers has been so sudden that 
no adequate means have been discovered for their support while this 
removal is in progress. 
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LONDON BAKEHOUSES. 

A BILIOUS and ill-natured person once declared that no 
man would eat his dinner if he were cognisant of all the 
details of its preparation—the secrets of the kitchen, if 
revealed, would make his hair to stand on end, and “turn his 
stomach,” This, we are sure, is a libel upon the neat-handed 
Phillises who preside over the culinary department of our | 
domestic ménage, who, whatever may be the state in which 
the vegetables are supplied to them by the greengrocer, the 
fish by the fishmonger, or the beef by the butcher, take care 
that everything is thoroughly cleansed before it is cooked, and 
that only wholesome food passes through their hands to 
the table. We wish we could be as sure as regards our 
bread. Some time since Mr. Tremenheere, of the Home Office, 
was commissioned to examine into the condition of the London 
bakers and bakehouses: and his report revealed a state of 
things which few people dreamed could have existed in this 
metropolis in the year 1863, Mr. Tremenheere found the 
workmen frightfully overburdened with labour. Their hours 
of toil were so long and so irregular that they were in the 
habit of snatching furtive moments of sleep on the boards on 
which the dough was kneaded, and even occasionally in 
the midst of the dough itself. The bakehouses were in most 


cases intensely heated, and the sweat and exhalations from 
the men’s persons necessarily mingled with the materials on 
which they were engaged. Personal cleanliness was greatly 
neglected, because there was neither time, nor appliances, 
nor, we fear, inclination, to attend to it. But this was not all, 
The state of the bakehouses was even worse than that of the 
bakers, ‘The principal fact,” says Mr, Tremenheere, “for 
which I was not prepared, was their extreme dirt.” Cobwebs 
fell into the kneading-troughs from the ceiling; rate, TOICGs 
and cockroaches disported themselves in and over these im- 
plements ; and other abominations impossible to mention 
were found to abound, “Animals”—we quote Mr, 
Tremenheere — “in considerable numbers crowded in 
and out of and upon the troughs where the bread 
was made, and upon the adjoining walls,” And 
this was a state of things which prevailed in at 
least one half of the bakehouses of the metropolis! Let the 
imagination try to realise the mass of filth and impurity 
which this picture calls up as figuring every morning on the 
breakfast tables of London, Docs the picture offend the 
stomach or the fastidious taste of the reader? We hope not, 
though it is well calculated to do so, for we should be sorry to 
spoil the matutinal meal, and therefore the temper for the 
day, of the British paterfamilias, But we do hope that it 
will arouse his indignation, and induce him to make him- 
self acquainted with facts in his own neighbourhood, and 
take steps to compel the loca! authorities to do their 
duty in suppressing this nuisance, An Act of Parliament was 
passed in July, 1863, to remedy the horrible state of things 
disclosed in Mr, Tremenheere’s repo:t, which gave power to 
veatries and other local governing bodies to appoint inspectors 


and take other measures for remedying the evil. But it 
has become almost a dead letter. Only feeble attempts 
were made to carry out its provisions. In a few 


instances inspectors were appointed ; but in most cases 
they were not sufficiently supported, and in others their 
appointments were speedily cancelled, The result is that, as 
stated by the Bakers’ Vigilant Committee to Sir George Grey 
a few days ago, the Act is practically in abeyance, and the 
horrors of the bakehouse are as bad as ever, 

Nor let it be supposed that the picture of the condition of 
the London bakehouses, faintly sketched above, is confined to 
the poorer or more squalid districts of the City. The mischief 
more or less pervades them all, Association with fou!ness, either 
moral or physical, as we all know, begets indifference to it ; 
and the following fact, for which we can vouch, testifies that 
bakers are no exception to the rule, A friend of oura, a 
solicitor, was lately summoned to make the will of a master 
baker who was supposed to be in ewtremis. On arriving 
at the bedside of the sick man, he was found to be in such an 
extreme state of mental excitement that no coherent directions 
could be obtained from him, In the course of the interview, 
however, the man of rolls thrust his legs from beneath the 
bedclothes, and the man of law was horrified to observe that 
the feet were thickly coated over with an amalgam of dough 
and dirt, and had evidently not been washed for days, per- 
haps for weeks, perhaps for—well, we do not care to inquire 
too curiously as to how long they had been in that filthy state, or 
in what operations the man had been engaged while they were 
Now, this was not a journeyman, nor a man engaged in 
breadbaking for the very poor, but a well-to-do person, “ keen 
after the world,” who was in the habit of saving wages 
by taking a share in the labour himself, He had a 
fine shop, lived in a respectable West-end quarter, and 
supplied families of means and refinement. ‘He had some- 
thing to bequeath: he owned houses, and had “money out 
at usance;” he, like Dogberry, was a man that “had two 
coats, and had had losses, go to.” But we have told what 
was the state of his person, even when in prospect of death 


| and away from his ordinary occupations ; and if such was 


the master, what must his men have been like? Onur rich 
citizens, therefore, need not flatter themselves that they are 
safe from the pollutions of the bakehouse ; that the bread they 
and their families consume is clean ; that the evil only affects 
the miserable creatures who dwell in St, Giles's, and White- 
chapel, and Bethnal-green, and that it is for the people of these 
districts to find a remedy. The mischief affects us all, and 
we are all bound to see that it is cured: and this is an easy 
matter, if all will do their duty, The Act of 1863, already 
mentioned, gave powers which, if applied, are amply sufficient ; 
but, unluckily, the working of the measure is left to vestries 
and local bodies, the members of which are generally more 
intent on prosecuting personal squabbles than in doing their 
public duties, It is, perhaps, hopeless to expect these local 
authorities to act systematically and persiatently ; they seldom 
do so in any matter ; and thereforea preferable plan would be to 
have inspectors appointed by Government, or by the heads of 
the police, and responsible to some central authority for the 
efficient discharge of their duties, We have Government 
inspectors of mines and factories, Why should we not have 
Government inspectors of bakeries as well? Local self- 
government is a very good thing; but when the local governors 
or the local self-governed fail to do their work—as in the case 
of the London baking trade they have emphatically done— 
then other and stronger powers must come into play, and we 
must fall back upon centralisation, Better to sacrifice local 
government than continue to have the staff of life corrupted, 
and goon swallowing poison in our breakfast rolls and filth 
and nasty insects with our tea and toast. 


TUE LIVERPOOL TOWN COUNCIL have agreed to purchase the Woodland 
and Walton Lodge estates, eubject to obtaining the requisite powers from 
Parliament, for the purpore of transforming them into a public park for the 
north end of the town, 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS, 


THE HON. GEORGE Brown, President of the Exceutive Council of 


Canada, had several interviews with the Right Hon, 
the Colonial Office, in the course of last week, 

Lorp Avcustus HERVEY, Liberal Conservative, has been return 
Weat Suffolk. ate 

Tuk COUNCIL OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY have named Messrs. Millais 
Ward,and E. W. Cook as the managing committee for the coming exhibition, 
Messrs. Lee and Herbert should have served in rotation, but they are absent 
from England—Mr. Lee in his yacht, Mr. Herbert in the Holy Land. 

JUDGE TANEY, late Chief Justice of the United States, was so feeble jn 
1810 that a gentleman who had a lawsuit refused to give it to him, for fear 
that he would die before the case was tried. This was fifty-four years before 
the great jurist died. 

RecENT HEAVY RAINS have raised the level of Windermere more than 
eight fect, 

THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT has opened @ lottery loan for 100,000,000 
roubles—£ 15,000,000. 

Mk. W. 8. Linpsay, M.P., has been suffering from a severe attack of 
paralysis, but is slightly better. 

Mr. DAVENPORT BROMLEY, Conservative, has been returned without 
opposition for North Warwickshire, to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of the late Mr. Spooner. 

CAPTAIN CRAIG, Governor of the Model Convict Prison at Pentonville, has 
disappeared, and it is said that a deficiency of £2000 has been discovered in 
the moneys intrusted to his charge, besides other defalcations, 

THE Rev. C. HESKETH, Rector of North Meols, has offered to present tv 
the inhabitants of Southport thirty acres of land, at the north-east boundary 
of the town, for a public park, 

A DOMESDAY-BOOK for Dorchester has lately been discovered among the 
archives of that city by Mr. J. Burtt, of the Public Record Office, The book 
is of the time of Edward III,, and is in excellent condition, 

A JOCKEY NOW LIVING, of the age of seventeen or eighteen, is said to be 
in the receipt of at least four thousand pounds a year. 

THE SHIP FLOATING LiGHT, from Bombay, with a cargo valued at 
about £200,000, is believed to have foundered in the Channel, and that all 
hands have perished. 

THE SPANISH GOVERNMENT have determined on reinforcing the Pacific 
squadron by the iron-clad frigate Numancia, just finished in France, which 
is completely fitted out, and has already started for her destination. 

Two SONS OF M. LASCELLES, Holly House, Bayswater, were examining 
a fowling-piece, when it exploded, and the entire charge entered the left 
breast of Miss Lascelles, a young lady of seventeen, She expired in a few 
minutes, 

Four ROMAN CATHOLIC CLERGYMEN OF ST. Louis, having been 
draughted for the Federal army, have petitioned for exemption on the ground 
that they were forbidden to bear arms and go to war, 

AN ALMOST PERFECT EXAMPLE OF THE GREAT AUK (Alca impennis), 
in a mummy state, hos been forwarded to the British Museum by the 
president of the Nova Scotian Institute of Natural Science. 

THE FINGER NAILS of the chief priest of the Chinese joss-house at San 
Francisco are longer than his fiogers, and are twisted like an auger. 

LiIsUTENANT-GENERAL WINFIELD ScoTT is reported to have presented 

copy of his autobiography to Lieutenant-General U.8. Grant, with the 
following inscription :—* From the olde-t to the ablest general in 1 he world.” 
(Lord Combermere is the oldest General in the world, and General ( rant hus 
still to prove himself the ablest.) 

THE PRUSSIAN TROOPS who have returned from the scene of the late 
war entered Kerlin on Wednesday week, with the King at their head, amid 
an immense and enthusiastic crowd, 

SIR GARDNER WILKINSON has recently presented his valuable collection 
of Egyptian and other antiquities to Harrow School, where he was himself 
educated, 


Edward Cardwell, at 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT contemplate making an offer to purchase 
cotton of any parties at the South, loyal or disloyal, and to pay in green- 
backs, provision, clothing, or any other merchandise, except munitions of 
war, at the option of the seller, 

THE BROTHERS GODARD made an ascent, the other day, in their balloon, 
at Meurthe, in France; but it had not risen higher than 400 metres when it 
burst, and M. Jules Godard, in jumping out of the car when it came within 
a few feet of the greund, broke his leg in two places, 

A SayInGc or M. DuMAsS THE YOUNGER is amusing Paris. The 
Empress is said to have invited him to Compitgnue, adding to her courtesy an 
assurance that all the guests were to enjoy full liberty in the chateau. 
“ What a pity, then, Madame,” said M. Dumas, “that all France has not 
been invited!” 

TUE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT proposes to effect considerable reduction 
in the army expenditure, The reduction is not to be in the ordinary Budget 
of the Minister of War, but on the extraordinary Budget, ax the Government 
desires to bring the effective down to a normal peace iooting. 

Mr. C. W. Smira’s * Clerical Elocution” gives the following explanation 
of “ humble-pie" :—‘** Humble-pie’ is an incorrect spelling ot ‘ umble-pie,’ 
a pie made of ‘umbles,’ a plural noun, meaning a deer’s entrails. To ‘eat 
umble-pie,’ is to eat of the poorest dish.” 

GIBSON, the sculptor, says of the newly-found Hercules :—“ It is the most 
beautiful work of art in Rome. It made me melancholy the whole of the day 
after I had seen it to think that, alter the lubour of a life, I had made such 
slight approaches to tne perfection of the master-hand which had executed 
that work.” 

A SIGNAL GUN now announces the time to the citizens of Melbourne. 
Two 32-pounders have been mounted at the Melbourze University, and at 
one o'clock, p.m., each day one of the pieces is discharged. At present the 
Fey arr y of the piece is timed by a chronometer, but as soon as a wire can 
be laid down it will be fired from the Observatory by electricity. 

THE £400 subscribed in Liverpool as a testimonial of the appreciation 
entertained by the inhabitants of Sir Rowland Hill's services in promoting 
posta lrefor m will be devoted, in accordance with the wishes of Sir Rowland 
himself, to the purchase of one or more paintings—to be selected by him— 
which will bear inscriptions, marking the object of the gift. 

THE GRAND JURY OF LANCASHIRE have made a presentment at the 
Manchester Arsizes in favour of holding executions, “ under proper regula- 
tions, within the precincts of the gaol.” The grand jury fear the repetition of 
such scenes as were witnessed at Miiiler'’s execution, or at least that execu- 
tions in Manchester would be attended by “assemblages of such a cha- 
racter as to be cangerous to the public peace, and beyond all ordinary powers 
of police control.” 

THe MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE GREAT EXBIBITION BUILDING—the 
only portion of the edifice which remained standing—was demolished on 
Monoay, In various parts of the structure charges of gunpowder were 
placed. At half-past eleven o'clock in the morning these were fired, and 
instantly the whole mass crumbled down. 

A COMMITTEE, consisting of several leading and influential officers in the 
volunteer service of the country, has been formed by Lieutenant-Volonel the 
Hon. C. H. Lindsay for the purpose of establishing a trophy of high order— 
an international Entield rifle trophy for the volunteer rifle +hots of Great 
Britain—as an historical record of the various contests which take place at 
bd ae ga from year to year between the picked rifle shots of England and 


THE FRENCH MILITARY TRIBUY'L in Rome has finished the trial of 
four brigands charged with the muruer of two French gendarmes. One of 
the prisoners, named Graziani, a Neapolitan, was condemned to death, and 
a second to three years’ hard labour. The two others were acquitted. 

MONDAY was “ Founders’ Day" at the Charter House. In the afternoon 
there was Divine service in the chapel, the Archbishop of Canterbury preach- 
ing the sermon, In the course of it his Grace alinded to the deaths of 
Thackeray and Leech, both of them Carthusians. The oration was delivered 
| the senior gown boy, Mr. Gerald Stanley Davis. Afterwards a large party 

old collegians dined togeth:r as usual. 

AN OLD MAN was going on board a hulk at Toulon, to sleep, when he 
slipped, and was falling into the hold when his clothes were caught by a 
hook, which held him suspended head downwards. He remained in this 
position for ten hours, and was at length found by a watchman and removed 
to an hospital. He was suffering from congestion of the brain, but is likely 
to recover. 

AN INFLUENTIAL MEETING was held on Tuesday evening, in the Mary- 
lebone Courthouse, to promote a Working Classes’ Industrial Exhibition for 
that part of London, The Attorney-General presided, and delivered an 
admirable speech in support of the objects of the meeting. Resolutions in 
favour of the exhibition were unanimonsly carried, and it was mentioned 
that in all probability the Polytechnic Institution would be the place were it 
would be held, 

GENERAL TODLEBEN was invited by the Qneen to dine at Windsor Castle. 
Several English and foreign celebrities were invited te meet him, and the 
Russian Ambassador came expressly to present him. But General Todleben 
did not come, nor did any apology for his absence, and nobody there knew 
what had become of him. Next day, however, quite innocent of any mis- 
understanding, he put in an appearance, and then found that he bad come 
a day too late. 

THE TRUSTERS OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM, in consequence of Christmas 


| Day this year falling on Sunday, have granted the employés in that insti- 
| tution a holiday on Monday, Jan. 2, instead of Monday, the 26th inst. 
| By this arrangement the public will not be deprived ot the opportunity of 


visiting the musenm. On the last ovcasion of Christmas Duy falling on 
Sunday the pereons who visited the museum on the day following exceeded 
20,000, 
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Tur OTTOMAN GOVERNMENT has accepted the proposftfon, previonsly | 


refused, for the appointment of a commission, by the great Powers, to place 
the police of the Danube under international control. | 

A Boy was SnHor in the market-place of Rochdale, on Tuesday, through | 
a foolish misadventure. A man standing near a shooting-gallery took up a | 
ritle without a-certaining whether or not it was loaded, and, presenting it at 
a boy, shot him in the head. The boy lies in a most precarious state. 

THE ELECTIONS IN THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES have taken place, 
and have everywhere been favourable to the Government. The Chamber is 
to be opened on the 18th inst. (to-morrow). 

CORNELIUS KEANE, & lawyer's clerk, has been committed for trial at 
Skibbereen for administering an illegal oath to certain parties. The prisoner 
js alleged to belong to the Fenian brotherliood. 

\ MAN NAMED BAKER, in confinement at the Lincoln Lunatic Asy!um, 
was under the delusion that every meal he took cost him a thousand pounds, 
aud that he should soon be ruined, In consequence of this it was difficult 
to get him to eat. The other day he managed to hang himeelf in a closet. 
He tied one end of a handkerchief round his neck and the other end he 
{astened to the knob of the door, and then, by sinking down and tugging at 
toe handkerchief, he managed to etfect his purpose, 

Miss PINDER, of Linton House, Heselton, was ont with the hounds the 
other day, and attempted to swim her horee across the Derwent, The force 
of the current, however, lifted her out of the saddle and floated her down 
the river. A ery of “Miss Pinder is in the river!" was raised, and Mr. 
Pinder, whe crossed, dismounted, followed his sister, and bronght her 
safely to shore, amidst the plaudits of the whole unt. After a few minutes 
the lady remounted and continued the chase, 


THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 


Way should there be so much sharp criticism upon the appoint- 
ment of Colonel Romilly to a commissionership of customs? ‘True, 
he is a soldier, and knows, probably, no more about customs than he 
does about Chancery law. But is it on new to appoint a man 
to a Government office who knows nothing about its duties? What 
did Sir Thomas Freemantle know about the Board of Customs when 
he was made its chairman ?—or Mr. William Rathbone Greg, or 
Mr. Grenville Charles Berkeley, or Mr. Ralph Grey, when they were 
severally made Commissioners ? Sir Thomas had been Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Treasury ; Mr. Grenville Berkeley a Junior Lord of 
the Treasury and sub-whip of the House of Commons; Mr. Greg 
was a literary man; Mr. Grey was a member of Parliament, had 
been private secretary to Earl Russell and to Lord Palmerston, and 
Secretary to the Poor-Law Board, But none of these gentlemen 
had gone through any training in the customs. When they 

»went down to the Custom House to take their seats they were 
as profound], ignorant of the duties of their offices as I am of 
navigation. Neither was it imagined that in any way they were 
specially fitted for their posts, The chairman, Berkeley, and Grey 
scared their appointments as rewards for political services; Mr. 
Greg and Colonel Romilly, because—because it pleased Lord 
Palmerston to appoint them, in short; or, perhaps I ought to say, 
because they had influence sufiiciently powerful to secure these or | 
berths. But, query, are there any duties? Upon this subject 
have no personal knowledge. I suspect, however, from what I have 
heard, that the duties of the Commissioners of Customs, like those of 
many other commissioners, are very simple and very light, easily 
learned, and quickly performed ; y much like the duties of a 
Junior Lord of the Treasury, which, I believe, are mainly to sign 
papers which are seldom read, and every quarter to receive a cheque 
upon the Bank 6f England to the tune of £250, or more. The fact is, 
these commissionerships and lordships, with a great many more 
offices, if they are not sinecures, are cures with very trifling duties, 
kept in existence, not because they are necessary for the proper 
administration of our affairs, but because a! are useful as rewards 
to zealous supporters of the Government. ow could the Queen's 
Government be carried on if the Ministry of the day had nothing 
of this sort wherewith to reward its supporters? Answer me this, 
ye grumblers! The Government whip has often to complain 
bitterly that he cannot keep a sufficient reserve of follovers 
in or about the house, to march up at ring of bell to save the 
Ministry from defeat. But how would it be if Government had no 
pice places to dangle before its supporters’ eyes? A countryman 
once adopted this ingenious means to make the jackass go He 
hung a bunch of thistles about a foot from his donkey's nose. And 
this is very much like the plan which Government adopts. But you 
may ask what has Colonel R. done to earn this handsome gift. 
Well, probably nothing. But remember this, if you please. Colonel 
Romilly married an Elliott, Lad Elizabeth Amelia Jane, daughter 
of the second Earl of Minto ; and her sister married Earl Russell, But, 
besides this, Charles Romilly, the Clerk of the Crown, and brother of 
the Colonel, married Lady rgina Elizabeth Russell, daughter of 
the sixth Duke of Bedford, and half-sister to Earl Russell. Cannot 
you see now the forces which lifted the gallant Colonel into the com- 
iortable berth ? 

“Mr, Loun 
the death of 
Blogg to me. 


on did not mention in your paper the report of 
eed Williams. How was that?” This from Mr. 
“ Because.” I replied, “I did not think it was true. 
But why do you call him ‘ Wiscount,’ Lrg ” «Well, he said he 
might have been made a Wiscount, did he not?” “ No, never. 
“ Punch always calls him ‘Wiscount.’” “Punch is a snob. Now, 
listen. Mr. Williams has been in the House nearly thirty years. 
Long before this foolish story got about I often heard him in his 
speeches call Lord Palmerston ‘the noble Viscount,’ pronouncing 
the word properly. And further, if Mr. Williams does not always 
speak wisely, he certainly s 3 correctly. And he is a very 
respectable, honest, charitable, and worthy man. This is his 
character both in the House and in the world outside, and has always 
been his character from the day he first came from Wales to 
London—a young man without money, and with but few friends. 
He was at first only an assistant in a London-Manchester ware- 
house; here his industry, intelligence, and merits attracted the 
notice of a firm in the north; and he was by this firm started 
in business. And I have heard a friend of his—on whom 
I can rely, and who has known Mr. Williams, and done 
business with him, for many years—say that in all his 
varied and long experience of the world and its ways he never 
knew a more upright man. Now, to me integrity has a great charm ; 
and I think that it is disgraceful to run down by caricature and 
ridicule such a man as Mr, Williams. There are rogues and fools 
enough, both in the house and out of it, to castigate. Honesty of 
purpose, though it be not coupled with any great mental power, 
should be reg, d, True, Mr, Williams devoted his time and 
attention to a business in the house which he was a | competent 
to master, and in which he achieved little success. But he was, 
to say the least of it, sincere, honest, and incorruptible; and such 
a man is entitled to respect. I can see good reason why Govern- 
ment underlings should flout and ridicule Mr. Williams ; but that 
writers in what is called the Liberal press should join in the cry 
against a man who has devoted all his time and energies to promote 
economy in our public expenditure is not creditable to them. 
“Well, let bygones be bygones. I won't call him Wiscount again. 
Egad! we have not so many — _— in the world that we 

idicule them. You are right there.’ ; 

ee —— tell me. Is it true that Mr. Speaker is, or has been, 
unwell. Blenderley of ours, who does nothing but collect gossip, 
and knows everything that is true, and a great deal — told foo 
that Mr, Speaker was in town, at his officie residence in ory ) 
and so unwell that two physicians were in attendance. Have 
heard anything about it?” “ Yes; and have made inquiries. . 
Speaker has been ill, and has been visited by two physicians - 
sundry notable men—Mr. Gladstone for one. His brot er, -_ = 
Alfred Denison, his private secretary, was summoned aw ~ = “ 
fishing in Scotland. But what was the matter with Mr. Speake 
have not learned. I have heard rumours; but as they — 
rumours I will not give currency to them. He is, however, _ 
if not well, and has gone back to Ossington Hall, after only a ony 
or two's visit to London; so he cannot be very unwell. ate 
have probably heard that Mr. Lindsay has been = - 
by paralysis?” “Yes; but he is better, I hear. 1 = 
he be a wise man he will never come to the house — for 
paralysis is an enemy which never leaves a man as it found = 
and can only be kept off by the most regular living and b sara 
"He was a yeefol man in the house, and his absence will be @ loss ; 
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won't it?” “ Yes, he was useful ; and he wonld have been more eo 
if he had been less wordy and more correct in his statements.” 
“But a greater man than Lindsay is hors de combat.” “ Who is 
that?” “Cobden!” “Cobden! Why, he made a speech as long as 
my arm the other day at Rochdale!” * Yes; and hence his illness, 
He ought not to have been pressed to go to that meeting, and ought 
not to have gone, however much he was pressed. Winter always 
brings to him that ugly throat disease, to which he has been liable 
for many yearz; and he was about to go to the south of France, 
but, unfortunately, he consented to attend the Rochdale meeting, 
and now he is laid up.” “ By Jove! I am sorry for it; for, though 
I don’t agree with him, I admire his abilities—look upon him 
as an ornament to the House. By-the-way, I heard a good thing 
of old Henley’s the other day—at least Blenderley told me that it 
is old Henley’s, but he is no authority. However, be that as it may, 
it is a good thing.” “ Well, what was it? (ood things are scarce 
nowadays, and I should like to hear it.” “ Well, this is it:— 
Teetotallers, homcopathists and Radicals are, I consider, very 
useful people, thongh I am neither teetotaller, homceopathist, nor 
Radical. Your teetotallers have not made us all abstainers, but 
they have certainly made society more temperate ; homcopathists 
have not made all of us take their globules when we are ill, but 
they have certainly taught the doctors to cure us or kill us with less 
physic ; and Radicals, if they have not (and | hope they never will) 
converted us all to Radicalism, have certainly stirred us up to 
reform abuses. In short, they have compelled us to renounce stag- 
nation and to move on.” “Yes; that’s not bad, and it is very 
like old Henley, who is the picture which he draws.” 

Surely no man ever held such an anomalous position as that 
which Mr. Gladstone holds. He is at once the hope of the Radicals 
and of the extreme High Ohurchmen. George Wilson, the old 
chairman of the League, wants him for South Lancashire, Mr. Keble 
wants him for the University of Oxford. The Radicals expect him 
to inaugurate a forward political movement. The High Church 
Tories confidently believe that in matters ecclesiastical he will head 
a retrogressive march. ‘ He will do great things for us in extend- 
ing our liberties,” cry the Radicals. ‘He will restrain liberty,” 
exclaims Mr. Keble. This is strange. Explanation, thongh, is not 
difficult. There have always been two sides of Mr. Gladstone's 
character. 1 might almost say two Gladstones in one. Mr. 
Gladstone, the politician, has always been progressive; Mr. 
Gladstone, the churchman, rather retrogressive. From the fogs 
and shackles of political Loryism he soon broke loose. But 
from the old ecclesiasticism in which he was trained at Oxford 
he never got free. In his “State in its relation to the 
Church” he launched a very High Church theory indeed, 
and one which he found excessively inconvenient when he got into 
power. In fact, like a good many more theorists, he was obliged to 
stretch his old formula to meet the new fact till it cracked, But he 
never gave up his theory, not even when he voted for the admission 
of Jews into Parliament. All he did was to confess that, in the 
present distracted state of religious matters, he could not carry it 
out. ‘IT cannot,” he said, in effect, “make the Church one, The 
State, I see, must pass awey from the control of the Church. But 
if the Church must not control the State, the State must not 
control the Church.” And to this view he adheres now; and, in 
accordance with it, advocates a clerical Court of Appeal. This is 
what he would call making the Church free from the control of the 
State. Ic is, however, really setting the Church over the State. 

I believe it to be understood that there would be no such thing 
as society without music, and so extract the following from a French 
newspaper, which, as it speaks of Meyerbeer's “ Africaine,” and as 
the “ Africaine” is, musically speaking, the ¢hose du jour, will, 
perhaps, be interesting :— bd 

There are many obstacles to the performance of “ L'Africaine.”” No one 
seems to know the date of the story—if it have adate, Again, the operatic 
donnas refuse to b/ack their faces, and to appear as negresses—even for one 
evening. A certain peculiar sort of tree is required for the piece, and no one 
has yet been able to find out what sort of tree. Some say it is but a shrub, 
and the answer made is that no operatic heroine can die with propriety under 
ashrub. In a word, every hour discovers one of the thousand reasons which 
prevented the great composer from producing the work during his lifetime, It 
appears that Meyerbeer estimated it at its real value, 

I send you some charming extracts from L’Autographe :— 

The friends of the wicked are always cowards.— /umanoir, the dramatist. 

France asks but for three things—Novelty, novelty, and novelty !— 
Cormenin, 

. The talent we aspire to spoils that we have.—7he Prince de la Moskowa, 

Photography is to nature what street-organs are to music.—Anais 
Fargeuil, 

What woman is that who knows not what she says? She who swears 
that she will never love, or that she will love for ever.—Charles Briffant. 

Man is an intelligent creature embarrassed by his organisation.— Pastore. 

I know that flattery is flattery, but I like it all the same.— Birio. 

When I love, I love to be loved as I love.—Sophie Cruvelli. 

The pen is slower than the breath of inspiration, as the sails of a ship are 
slower than the wind.—Petit Senn, 

Journalism leads to nothing. It hinders long study and carefully- 
considered work. Beware of it! It is an abyss that swallows up the 
strongest organisations, I know men of genius whom it has converted into 
mere beasts of burden.—Gustave Flaubert. 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. ; A 

The advertisement extraordinary of the forthcoming pantomime 
at Astley’s, of which I quoted a portion last week, has provoked a 
reprisal from the theatre most famous for its pantomimes on the 
Surrey side of the water. Here it is, The italics are not in the 
original. I intend them to mark out the portions of the advertise- 
ment intended to ridicule the excessively maternal feeling of the 
Astleyan programme :— 

Royal Surrey Theatre. --Lessees, Messrs, Shepherd and Anderson.—The 
managers, in announcing to the nobility, gentry, and—their true patrons-— 
the middle and working classes, the production of their grand and un- 
rivalled Christmas pantomime for 1864 and 5, respectfully beg to remind 
them that there will be no morning performances at this theatre, such 
arrangements being altogether from the purpose of playing, and totally incom- 
patible with the freshness, strength, beauty, and elasticity requisite for the 
truthful and wondrous nightly representation of the Royal Surrey panto- 
mimes, which has earned for them the world-renowned appellation of 
beautiful sor ever. If it be true that “ good wine needs no bush,” it may 
follow that a good pantomime needs no puff. At all events, that of the 
Royal Surrey never does. But a simple announcement to Paterfamilias, 
loving aunts, and country cousins is necessary to inform them that, for the 
comfort and convenience of their little holiday friends, there will be juvenile 
nights every Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, when the pantomime will com- 
mence at seven o'clock. First juvenile night, Friday Dec. 30. By this 
arrangement the littie darlings will not be subjected to the misery of having 
their lovely morning promenades and healthful erercise cut off, to be stifled 
in a tainted and uniwholesome atmosphere when they should be enjoying the 
benefits of Heaven's healthy blessings—pure air and glorious sunshine. Fami- 
lies attending these juvenile nights will not find if necessary to inquire for any 
retiring-room for their young charges, as the grand Christmas pantomime 
being given sirat in the evening will enable them to seck their sweet repose at 
their usual hour, joyous, happy, and delighted with everything and every- 
body concerned in the Royal Surrey Christmas pantomime for 164 and 6, 
Vivat Regina! 

Old playgoers—very old playgoers—have reason to be thankful 
to Mr. Buckstone for recalling to them the pleasures of their youth. 
The ancient farce of “ No Song, no Supper” was revived on Monday 
at the Haymarket. The revival of the opera, melodrama, 
comedy, whichever it may be, of “ The Castle of Andalusia” was not, 
I fancy, welcomed with any great pleasure by modern audiences. 
People went out of curiosity to see what it was like, and came away 
more reconciled to the entertainments of the present day. Revivals 
of pieces popular fifty or seventy years ago are al ie disappointing, 
A contemporary has well observed, in a scholarly notice of the 
resuscitation of * No Song, no Supper :"— 

It is curious to observe in what small parts great actors used in former 
days to make what we should now call a senvation; and we are forced to 
conclude either that they were very great or very much over-praised. In the 
character of the lawyer Endless, for instance, we fail to perceive the material 
for the immense eifect which Suett, Liston, and Mathews are raid to have 
produced. ; 

Within the last fifty years the conditions of life have so changed 
that a piece of the year 1770 appears to us as antiquated as a 
pageant of the time of Henry VIII. would have appeared to our 
grandfathers. There are many material as well as mental causes 
for this change of taste—the absence of oil-lamps, the introduction 
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of gas, and the gradual loss of faith, among the audience, in trad! 

But the principal reason, to my mind, is the difference of our cus’ 
asregards the consumption of wine, beer, and spirituous liquors. W 
George the Third was King, men dined early and drank deeply. No 
man's prospects were ruined in those halcyon days by being seen 
drunk in boxes, pit, or gallery; and a small jest tells on spectators 
well pened with liquor. Empty jokelets, such as “I ‘ll be off !” 
‘So, hey for the widow!” and ‘Where there ‘s a will there's a 
way,” were received with roars of laughter; and when an artist 
exclaimed, “ The British flag ever waves its folds for the protection 
of the distressed!” there was a tierce patriotic demonstration, 
and men applauded till their pigtails wagged like pendulums. 
But we don’t wear pigtails now, and we keep sober, and prefer 
our own style of nonsense to the nonsense of the past. 
A coat made in the Georgian era may have been a better 
garment than a coat built last week by Mr. Poole. It may be of 
velvet, gold-laced, gold-buttoned, and  gold-buttonholed; “but it 
is thread-bare, faded, misty, and worn out, It is despised of 
men’s backs, and its fit home is the old-clothes shop. When the 
mail-coaches were taken off the road, who would not sympathise 
with the grief of Mr, Tony Weller! but we travel quicker by 
railway, and by railway we must go. Les morts sont morts! Vive 
les Vivants ' All this without a word in dispraise of “‘ No Sony, 
no Supper,” which is a funny farce, though too long. ‘The return 
of Mr. Sothern is announced for Boxing Night. He commences his 
fresh career with ‘* David Garrick,” which has created an extra- 
ordinary furore in the provinces, 

It is said that Mr. Fechter is to appear in a new version of the 
famous drama of “ L’ Auberge des Adrétes,” the English translation 
of which, the work of the late Mr. Selby, is called “ Robert 
Macaire.” Mr. Widdicomb is to be the Jacques Strop, and, as I 
have seen Mr, Widdicomb as Jacques Strop, | may be permitted to 
inform the public that they have a great treat in store over and 
above the enjoyment of Mr. Fechter’s performance, 

Burlesques and pantomimes are preparing at every theatre, with, 
| believe, the exception of the Lyceuin. For the sake of Christmas 
holiday makers, | hope that the burlesques are not too classical and 
the pantomimes not too “genteel.” 


COMMODORE NUTT AND MISS MINNIE WARREN. 

The “levées” of this smallest of nuval officers and most diminu- 
tive of plighted brides will be best described by a quotation from 
the programme of St. James's Hall :—“ The celebrated Com. Nutt, 
the smallest man living, twenty years of age, 29in. high, and 
weighing only 21 Ib., assisted by the Elfin Minnie Warren, sister to 
Mrs. General Lom Thumb, eighteen years of age, 24 in. high, 
weighing only 191b., the smallest human being in the world, 
Nature's smallest editions of her choicest works. A bachelor and 
belle of mature age, yet not larger than so many babies, &c.” 
These little people are indeed very little. The Commodore is 
clever, and Miss Minnie Warren extremely gracious. The Com- 
modore assumes various characters, and Miss Minnie appears in 
‘three different dresses at each levée, from her costly and magni- 
ficent wardrobe "—vide bill. Citizen Nutt posseases considerable 
dramatic power; and this must be understood not to apply to bis 
inches, but to mean humour and spirit enough for a man six feet 
high, and his fun is all his own, genuine and unconstrained, On 
‘Tuesday he appeared as an Irishman ; a sailor, with the customary 
hornpipe ; as a naval officer, a drummer, and a stump orator. He 
also appeared in a complete suit of white, and went tbrough a per- 
formance called the Grecian Statues; and, in evening dress, sang a 
duct with his affianced bride. The little gentleman has an excellent 
presence, and the pair exhibit an ease, dignity, and aplom) that 
would be extraordinary did one not know that they come from the 
other side of the Atlantic. . 

The entertainment, if it may so be called, a weak side, 
The libretto is anything but good. If these little people are to 
change their costumes so often, better use might be made of their 
talents and self-possession, It is understood that, after a certain 
lapse of time, the little gentleman is to lead the little lady to the 
nuptial altar, a fact which throws a romantic interest over their 
performance. The Commodore bears himself towards his intended 
with the most perfect grace, deference, and social chivalry, 


THE NEW BOROUGH MARKET. 

THOS who have been best acquainted with those metropolitan 
markets most frequented by the poor must often have wondered 
whether the progress of improvement would ever be felt amidst 
the tumble-down sheds and stalls where butcher's meat and garden 
stuff were displayed to such purchasers as could afford to stock a 
costermonger’s barrow, or to those who, living in the district, found 
time to lay out their market penny with advantage. 

Assuredly, much may be forgiven to the railway, the extensions 
of which have brought about the recent erection of the new market 
in the Borough; and although many well-known, and some very 
little respected, thoroughfares have disap; from its vicinity, 
the handsome building and convenient avenues of this resort of the 
poor make — amends by opening a wider and more salubrious 
area than could well have been attained without the incursion of a 
power before which vested rights must eventually succumb, Through 
the site of the old market—which was a building erected no longer 
ago than in 1832, and was a dark structure upborne by a maze of 
shabby columns, supporting a series of ineftectual heavy timber 
roofs--the Charing-cross Railway now passes from end to end. The 
new building is so good an example of what may he effected by 
well-directed energy that it may almost extend its influence to that 
wretched area which can be seen from the steps on the Southwark 
side of London Bridge, where, in front of a wharf cellar, rows of 
casks containing evil-emelling oil lie frizzling in the sun, and are 
frequently rolled quite up to the doors of a row of almshouses, 
which appear, when regarded from this height, to have been built 
in a sort of metropolitan bear-pit, with no buns and no climbing- 
pole to relieve its dulness, 

‘The new market is constructed entirely of glass and iron, and has 
a very light appearance, The site presented features of great difli- 
culty for the planning of the new works, from its irregular form, the 
Charing-cross Railway passing on a viaduct through its centre, The 
branch line to the city, passing along what was formerly a prominent 
frontage of the market, also increased the difliculties to contend 
against; but they have been completely overcome by covering each 
irregular portion by a roof designed purposely to suit its require- 
ments, and the whole has been carefully m to harmonise one 
part with the other. The most regular portion of the site is covered 
by a fine large circular dome, eighty-eight feet in diameter, formed 
of wrought-iron ribs and fitted with compartments, alternately, of 
corrugated iron and glass, and is crowned by a cupola for ventilation, 
The whole is supported by a row of sixteen ornamental cast-iron 
columns, The Counter-street front, which is now divided into 
portions by the railway, has two bold compartments, each fitted 
with a large cast-iron arch, about 45 ft.in diameter, inclosing a 
pattern of radiating and circular bars. The roof internally of this 
portion is supported by ribs of wrought iron and is crowned by an 
ornamental cresting. The two elevations are connected beneath the 
railway by a verandah, extending the whole length of the frontage, 
A pleasant appearance of lightness, combined with great strength, 
is obtained by the use of bold foliated brackets of cast iron, con- 
necting the girders more surely with the upper portions of the 
columns, These are repeated throughout the market, with good 
effect, The Church-street front has two ornamental entrances, The 
whole of the works have been executed from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. Edward Habershon, ford-place, 
Russell-square. The contractor is Mr. Randall Stap, of Kin 
William-street, City; and the builders, Messrs. T, D, Carter | 
Son, Eastcheap. The works have been executed for the very mode~ 
rate sum of £6000, It may be hoped that the result of the efforts 
to render the market sll that can be desired for the transaction of 
business and the comfort and convenience of the market-gardeners 
and others attending it, will meet with the success they merit, and 
that the effect will be increase of trade to the inhabitants of the 
Borough as well as to the frequenters of the market, 
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LICHT WINES. 


Tue wine duty, according to the humorous remark of a journal 
devoted to the statistics of the trade, is “to help yourself and pase 
the bottle,” and it is a subject of some interest to inquire, now that 
the other duties are so materially reduced, how far the English 

ple obey this pleasant injunction. It was never expected, even 

y the most ardent advocates of light wines, that the small vintages 

eople —taking “people” to mean “the masses’ or “ the working 
Seiad Hed and peouauay a very large number of sensible Englishmen 
would be sorry to believe that the national beer should ever be 
superseded by a drink which, as far as the labourer is concerned, 
is less suited to the physical necessities of hard work and a climate 
marked by sudden vicissi‘udes, Even amongst the class who have 
la’ely taken to crinking the lower kinds of claret and similar wines, 
the taste has still to be acquired which will enable them to compete 
with port and sherry as true luxuries ; and, however grateful they 
may be to the palate in the summer weather, they seem 'ittle 
suited to the British taste or the British constitution at chis 
period of the year, when generous liquids are considered more 
seasonable. ae 

Making allowance for all these conditions, however, it will be 
seen, by reference to recently-published statistics, that we are 
becoming a wine-drinking people, and that the importations are 
increasing with a gradual certainty which is more to be relied on 
than any sudden avidity in consequence of the remission of the 
duty. Of the imports to the 31st of October this year, 5,098,059 
gallona were red wine and 8,325,283 gallons white wine ; while. in 
the corresponding period of 1863, the proportion was 4,638,669 
gallons of red wine and 6,801,579 gallons of white. The imports 
have increased from France this year, having amounted, in the ten 
months ending the 31st of October to 1,506,972 gallons of red and 
764,270 gallons of white wine, against 1,176,606 gallons of red and 
637,738 gallons of white wine in the corresponding period of 1863. 
From Spain, too, there has been a considerable increase in the deli- 
veries, the imports for the ten months having been 632,014 gallons of 
red and 6,343,479 gallons of white wine, while in 1863 the cor- 
responding totals were 483,44 gallons of red’ and 4,121,103 gallons 
of white wine. The imports of South African wine show a great 
falling off this year; from Holland, Portugal, and other points 
they have, however, increased. The quantity of wine entered for 
home consumption in Octoher was 1.020.627 gallons, against 1.044,231 
gallons in October, 1863, and 893,494 gallons in October, 1862. In 
the ten months ending Oct. 31 the aggregate quan'ity entered for 
home consumption was 9,530 263 gal'ons (4,091,194 gallons of red 


and 5,439,071 gallons of white wine), against 8 639,603 gallons | 


(3,719 271 gallons of red and 4 920,332 gallons of white wine) in the 
corresponding period of 1863, and 8,211,606 gallons (3.655 920 
gallons of red and 4,555,686 gallons of white wine) in the cor- 
resjonding period of 1862. The value of the wine imported in the 
nine months ending Sept. 30 was £4.045,350, against £3,241,696 in 
1863, and £2,712,482 in 1862 (corresponding periods). 

Shortly atter the new tariff came into operation, there was some 


rea-on to expect a reaction, in consequence of the enormous quantity | 


of inferior wines which was sent to the London market; and many 
very, enthusiastic a ay began to experience a chill when they 
tas the liquids with fine names and quoted at low prices, for 


which work-a-day Britons were supposed to abandon the ordinary | 


sweet and fiery port or the particular “nutty” sherry, to say 
rothing of all the various brews of malt. 

What was required for the purpose of giving ordinary people 
the advantage of cheap wine was some asscciation for sup- 
plying wines of various qualities, but each of them sound in its 

legree, at a fairly remunerative profit. This want was at last 
recognised, and led to the establishment of the Cadiz, Oporto, and 
Light Wine Association, under the manazing dir-ction of Mr. 
Levanx, to whose firm the formation of the company was first due, 
in 1861, and who afterwards organised a number of branch agencies 
which are now in full and successful operation in almost every 
town throughout the country. 

Not only has the consumption of the cheaper and more whole- 
some sorts of wine been greatly increased by the operations of this 
company, but it has also effected another very remarkable change 
by turning above 1200 grocers into wine merchants, with the advan- 


tages of the profits of a new branch of business without the necessity | 


for any particular knowledge, and with no more outlay of capital 
than that required for the purchase of a few cases of each of the 
wines named in the ed current of the association. It was known 
that in almost all the wine-producing countries of Europe, as well 
as in Scotland and Ireland, the consumers were supplied by grocers. 
Arrangements were therefore made by the original firm for the 
supply of good, wholesome wines direct from the wine-growing 
districts, and a staff of experienced travellers was placed upon the 
road for the full development of this trade in the principal to«ns of 
Great Britain. At first the success was doubtful, as, of course, it 
was ‘‘up-hill work” to induce a family grocer and teadealer to add 
to his multifarious stock the assorted cases of foreign wines suitable 
for the working out of such business, and having no experience in 
this branch of trade. The business during the first few months was 
of a very restricted character, fifty dozens per week being the 
average sales for the first two or three months after the formation 
of the company. 

What the trade of the association has since become may be seen 
by anybody privileged to visit the cellars at the principal office 
during the present season of the year. At these cellars, in Tooley- 
street, red wines, and white wines, and grey, if they do not mingle, 
at least run in an almost perpetual stream, and the sound of 


the bottlers’ bats is heard fiom morning till night corking the | 


slim-necked flasks ready for the sealers, who cap each bottle 
with the green, red, or yellow wax, which properly belongs to it, 
and deposit it amongst the thousands of its fellows, which are 
waited for by tens of thousands of thirsty souls ia all parts of the 
country. Even by the end of the year 1861 the association sent out 
on an average 400 dozens or 800 gallons a «eek ; in 1862, 600 dozens, 
or 1200 gallons, per week ; in 1863, 1100 dozens, or 2200 gallons, 
per week; in 1864, up to October 31 (that is to say, nine 
months), the average has been 2300 dozens, or 4600 gallons, weekly 
of wines which embrace, not only the cheap light wines of France 
and Germany, but the higher class of vintages, including those of 
Spain and Portugal 

These are some of the statistics which were made known by Mr. 
Levaux st the anniversary banquet of the association a few days 
ago; and the remarks of that gentleman were made the occasion 
for his avowal on the part of the directors that, both with the large 
wine- growers and their ntatives in England, the association 
desired to do business on the principle of mutual confidence ; and 
that, while the public should be supplied “with sound wines at 
reasonable but remunerative prices, they should share with the 
association the advantages which large capital, knowledge, and great 
experience can procure for them.” 

Should this principle be maintained it is more than likely that 
the “light wines” will redeem their character even amongst those 
who were at first disappointed in them, and that the association 
will soon require another cellar as large as that represented in our 
Engraving. 

Tur GREAT CHRISTMAS CATTLE MARKET.—The great London Christmas 
ewtle market was held op Monday, The number of beasts shown was greater 
than on any former occasion, and the quality was of a very high order— 
remarkably so when the drought of the preceding summer and the conse- 
quent scarcity of food is taken into consideration, The principal counties 
of England sent up their contributions to the market, and there was also a 
large and excellent supply from the Continent. Prices were generally high. 

THE POPE AND THE MONASTERIES.—The Roman Gevernment, in order 
ta meet the payment of the interest on ite loan, has sold the property of the 
Hospital Santo Spirito, one of the most important in Rome, and possessing a 
great part of the land between that city and Civita Vecchia. The price re- 
ceived was 500,000 Roman crowns (£100,000), The Corriere observes that, 
after sueh a measure, the Holy See can no longer remonstrate against the 
eeizure of the property of the convents, the owners of which are to receive a 

pession proportioned to their monastic rank, 


ot the Continent would ever become the beverages of the English H 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
iLtterature. 


> 
The Lake Country. By E, Lyxs Liytox, With a Map and One 


Hundred Mlustrations, drawn and engraved by W. J. Linton. 
Smith, Elder, and Co, 


Mr. and Mrs. Linton have done for the English lake country what 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall did so lovingly for Killarney. They have 
produced a graceful volume, which appeals to all the varieties of 
senses included in that of sight, and which is interesting to the 
historical or topographical reader, to the admirers of pleasant 
writing and beau iful drawings, to those who are familiar with the 
splendid scenery described, and to that larger class who have all 
their lives accustomed themselves to be looking abroad before they 
turned a second glance at home. It may be described as a guide- 
book of the pleasantest kind, because the more worldly element of 
such lit: rature is omitted. The preface says that though a faithful 
description of scenes and places, it is not a tour made up of personal 
adventures; neither is it a hand-book, telling what inns to go to, 
and how much will be demanded for beds, and breakfasts, and 
dinners. But ‘it is merely a book on the Lakes, giving such of the 
general and local history as fell in with our plan and what 
we thought would interest the reader, while doing our beat 
to worthily illustrate and describe the most beautiful places— 
both those popularly known and those which only the resi- 
dents even find out.” Besides the interest which will so readily 
be understood from those few words. there is a chapter on early 
history, a geological chapter, botanical notices, and a glossary. 
Such a book could not fail to be attractive. Fifty years ago the 
Lakes might have suffered some ridicule on account of the Lakists ; 
but things have changed, The Lakes have finally come to be con- 
sidered the most beautiful spots in England, and Ps by ae does 
the national gratitude to the Lakists increase. Charles Lamb has 
arrived at the dignity of being loved. and Wordsworth’s memory is 
revered ; whilst Southey, at Last as far as his prose writings are 
concerned, is properly acknowledged to be one of the most dignified 
and gentleman-like men who have adorned English literature. 
Coleridge, even if he be thought of twenty times a day, is always 
associated with the bases and the summits of hills. “‘ Coleridge sat 
at the foot of Highgate-hili,” says Mr. Carlyle, in his “ Life of 
Sterling,” and the “top of Skiddaw” with its “whole ridge” is 
Coleridge's own rhyme to his own name. Shelley and the second 
Harriett—the Westbrook whom he married—lived there for a time, 
probably on the money borrowed from “English Peacock.” 
But this is the way the Lakes treat us. Their literary 
association is endless; and it is as difficult to avoid 
running through the catalogue as it is to stop a diner- 
out fiom letting off his list of anecdotes. De Quincey alone, 
who (we may say parenthetically) can fairly lay claim to be the 
most autobiographic man who ever lived, and who tried to pin his 
friends to paper nearly as much as he pinned himself, would 
alone be sufficient for a winter evening's reminiscence. 

Various points for consideration are raised in this volume by 
pencil and by pen. Apropos of Skiddaw, of which Mr, Linton 
gives a wonderful little drawing, in which large trees look like 
mushrooms by the side of the mountain, there is Charles Lamb's 
first impression :—‘Oh ! its fine black head, and the bleak air atop 
of it, with a prospect of mounta ns all about and about, makes you 
giddy; and then Scotland afar off, and the border countries, so 
famous insong andballad. It was a day that will stand out like a 
mountain, I am sure, in my life.” In this does Charles mean a 
Cockney joke in the first line ; and in what sense does he mean that 
“Scotland afar off?” If it be pleasurable to have Scotland afar 
off, surely London would be a finer site for the purpose than 
Skiddaw, and the Land's End beéter still. In another page 
the great Lodore question is settled. Everybody knows 
Southey’s thunderous lines, and jest-books are fond of giving a 
parody making Lodore to be no more than the tiniest and muddiest 
‘ trickle. Mrs, Linton explains the mystery :—* This is what twelve 
hours’ rain amongst the mountains has brought. . . . Lodore, 
which had scarcely a cupfull of water trickling down its stones, is 
now aturbulent and turbid force, in the piace of a limpid stream 
rippling musically from stone to stone. The river into which it 
subsides—a mere silver line before—is now a boiling whirlpool, 
white or brown, as it holds itself together in its sullen flood or 
breaks passionately into spray and foam upon the rock.” And so 
the poet and the parodist were both right, just as were the butter- 
flies upon the leaf. There is only one material for a silk purse, 
although only one exception has been pointed out ; and imaginative 
readers must pardon our being so commonplace as to admit the dif- 
ficulty of having a cataract without water. 

A little consideration will show the elegant style of writing pro- 
voked by the lakes. Stella said that “the Dean could write beauti- 
fully about a broomstick ;” but here the broomstick, meaning the 
eubject, is lord of the occasion and commands the language, “ The 
Vale of Keswick,” says Mrs. Linton, “is the opened rose itself, and 
all the other lakes and mowntains are the leaves and buds. Noble 
sprays, some of them, full of rich tones and delicious sweetness, but 
none equal to the perfected flower. And Borrowdale is the heart 
of the rose—the inner, golden recess, where the bees seek their food 
| and the butterflies their enjoyment : the point where so many lines 

converge, and where we rest before taking wider flights beyond ; 
for, indeed, the most noticeable thing in the whole valeis that cluster 
of dark blue mountains up at the head of the lake, if it be no- 
the solitary northern mass of Skiddaw set up like a kind of mount 
tain Jove above the rest.” 

Brummell, or, rather, Brummell’s footman, in the anecdote, gave 
the palm to Windermere above ali the lakes. “ And which did you 
like best?” he was asked. ‘“ John, which lake did I like best?” 

| was the reply. ‘ Windermere, if you please, Sir;” and the beau 

| languidly repeated ‘ Windermere.” But Mrs. Linton is all for 
| Derwentwater—the very name of which is sufficient torecommend 

it. “ Derwentwater is the gem of the whole. Whatever there is of 
| beauty special to the other districts is here in ripest fulness. Crag 
and fell; the evidence of the mountain top and the secrets of the 
dale; gentle river and brawling stream; the turbulent ghyll 
and the grander force; the lake hiding itself away ‘in 
bays starred with water-lilies and blue with lobelia, or 
dashing round rocky promontories, where it beats up in waves 
that are almost billows in the heavy winds of winter, or bossed with 
islands endeared by legends and beautified by poems; distant 
prospects lead ng down to the dark blue sea, and over to Cumberland’s 
old enemy, Scotland, beyond; and home views across one’s own 
garden that touch the heart like the face of a fair child. Nothing is 
wanting, and nothing is left unfinished, as where the hills rise up 
only as a kind of hood at the head, but wander off into undeveloped 
fells at the foot. Here they are set all round the vale in equal 
majesty—a rampart or & crown, as one’s mood would phrase it.” 

All this is very beautiful, and it would be pleasant entertainment to 

transfer many glowing pages to these columes. Elsewhere we find 

certain drawbacks to the Earthly Paradise. Seathwaite is described as 

“humid, indeed!” the fact being that the average annual rainfall, 

taking ten years for the basis, is over one hundred and twenty-six 

inches for Seathwaite, whilst it is only twenty-nine for the rest of 

England. There can be but little of the “uncertain glory of an 


April day” there, and possibly the weather approaches to what has | 


been humorously described as a fine day—in Scotland. Another 
drawback is that in the narrow valleys the bulls become subjects 
for her Majesty's Commissioners in Lunacy. They always go mad 
with the echoing of their own bellowing, and become customers of 
more than ordinary ugliness. 


Mr. Linton’s illustrations are exquisite. Some are full-page; 


| more. But, doubiless, such was not the scheme, 


DEC. 17, 1864 


The Adventures of Seven Four-footed Foresters, 
selves. By JAMES GREENWOOD, 
Melville. Ward and Lock. 


In this remarkable book about animals Mr. Greenwood has quite 
eclipsed his former efforts, successful as they were, in “ Wild Sports 
of the World,” ‘Curiosities of Savage Life,” and others, His 
“Seven Four-footed Foresters” would and should have been, but 
for the number of feet, eight—the eighth animal being himself or, 
rather, Timothy Jage!, who retails the stories in the book, Timoth , 
describes himself as having been a keeper at the defunct Surrey 
Zoological Gardens, and tells how he was dismissed for certain 
eccentricities of conduct with the acclimatised inhabitants of the 
old glass dome, which led Mr. Cross, Mr. Warwick, or Mr, Tyler, as 
the case may be, to consider him nothing short of a lunatic or a 
fool. Where the celebrated lion, ‘ Nero,” roared, and where the 
notorious Mr. Spurgeon bellowed, the fountain of the story's stream 
takes its rise. Mr, Jagel begins by insisting that he claims to 
possess a knowledge of savage beast nature superior to that of any 
man in the Queen's dominions. He means that he has 4 
‘knowledge of brute nature,” but would scorn to be either a brute- 
tamer or a lion-king. He samy affirms that one day he discovered 
that he understood what the wolf was saying, and suddenly 
found himself possessed of a “New Power” which enabled 
him to hold converse with any rational member of the so- 
called dumb creation, His revelations derived from “seven 
four-footed foresters” are given here with humorous unction and a 
charm that—absurd as it may sound—cairies vitality with it, and 
somehow manages to touch the human heart in respect to savage 
animals shut up in cages. It is all too comic and ludicrous to trench 
upon the ground of Swift's melancholy raving in the “Houyn 
hymns” book of Gulliver, which is so true as to be painful ; but 
with all Mr. Greenwood's laughableness the book caries with it anair 
of sincerity sufficient to make out a case in favour of the other 
side—on the side of the animals against humanity. The lion tells 
his story first. He is a married man, with a wife, son, and daughter, 
He takes them out to hunt two-legged black animals, and the little 
lioness is shot. The cld gentleman is soon afterwards tracked and 
skinned. Mrs. Lion marries again within a week, and Master 
Hopeful Lion becomes misanthropic. He murders a beautiful blonde 
lioness who is in love with him, and, from adventure to adventure, 
confesses how he went from bad to worse until he fell into the 
hunter’s snare, and was sold to the brave proprietors of the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens, The lion, whose name is “ Scragaman,” has 
much of Mr. Greenwood’s volume to himself, but the other 
cheerful gentry of the cage have a fair share of talk. There are 
Siberian wolves, who do much mischief with some unlucky fish- 
women of Minsko; an unlucky brown bear, with whom every- 
thing appears to have gone wrong since he climbed his first tree to 
the last occasion when he was poked with an umbrella with no bun 
on the top of it; of course, a tiger; and then, after Mr. Jagel has 
left the menagerie, he becomes on speaking terms with the hippo- 
potamus. That forms a delightful chapter—moving accidents by 
flood, if not by field. The Bornean ape, of course, comes in his 
way ; and of this gentleman’s style of conversation we subjoin a 
specimen :— 

“The lion is a fool,” grinned Shitan. “If he knew you as well as I know 
you he would make you run, I'll warrant. Why, he could make me run, let 
alone a wretched creature such as you are, without a single claw to your 
paws, and your black skin all peeled off, so that you are obliged to wrap 
yourself up in rags to keep you from shivering, and with nothing of the 
original monkey lett in you but your eyes, What do you cover up the hind 
—— your bodyfor? Why, because you are ashamed that you haveno tail, 

shaw! Be pff with you.” 

Although it was provoking, still I could not but feel amused to hear the 
odious beast talking in this strain, 

“Why, you foolish brute,” said I, “ don’t you know that, even as a man, 
and oa riven ae eye ee isa ao to me, I am greater than any 
a nm ‘ou 10) every - 
legeed thing in the world ? 0 ee ee oe vr 

* And don’t you know,” retorted Shitan, “that, in the first place, I am 
not a four- animal, and in the second place, that men are nothing but 
worn-out monkeys? If there is anything that consoles me in my captivity,” 
continued the ouran-outang, with much seriousness, “ it is this—that I am 
not at liberty to propagate my species, that by-and-by, and by degrees, their 
true nature may dwindle out of them ; that they may shed their comfortable 
hairy coats, and become poor, shivering, thin-skinned, clawless creatures, 
such as you are, Make the most, my fri . of what little of ape-nature 
there remains in you. How you @ to preserve it in your eyes, when 
it has passed clean out of the rest of your carcass, is more than I can under- 
stand. However, I recognise it, and respect it. Only on account of it, I 
should have taken the bark off your nose long enough ago, I assure you.” 

And with that he turned away, and began swinging and gambolling over 
the pole in his cage, as though he had no mind to prolong the discussion, 


Nor was I, as truth compels me to admit, in dd trim to co: - 
ment, had he been willing.” ocak eon 


Finally, an intelligent elephant moralises over elephant-kind, in- 
veighing over his fallen brethren who become “hovas,” or decoy- 
elephants; and Mr, Jagel closes his pages, apparently so fascinated 
with animal life that he is almost tired of even writing for mankind. 
,__ Mr. Greenwood has written a volume that is fresh and sparkling 
in every page. His idea is perfectly novel; and he seems to under- 
stand the creatures with whom he deals as familiarly as he possibly 
knows his own features. He shows the brutes as Keats showed the 
gods, ‘much as they might have been sup to speak,” and will, 
coubdtless, teach humankind a little humanity, by means of that 

leasantest possible kind of machinery, a little burlesque, Mr. 

elville does not want or try to be humorous in his illustrations, 
He is vivid, vigorous, and picturesque. 


Narrated ty, Th . 
With Ilustrations by H.'s. 


What Men have said about Woman: A Collection of Choice Thought 
and Sentences, By Henry Souraaares, Rowiisdee and Co. j 
A volume larger than this “compiled and analytically arranged ” 
by Mr. Southgate would be necessary to give om on iden of all 
that men have said upon their favourite subject. As it is, Mr. 
Southgate has taken off all the delicate cream and left the bitter 
refuse behind, Thus, the choicest compliments pervade the book. 
All possible variety of what modern English language contains of 
the personal beauty and characteristics of woman finds easy access 
to the pages, and very few names can be mentioned of those who do 
not contribute. It is done in no grudging style, and many small 
men may be glad to find themselves going hand in hand with the 
mighty great. From Shaks to Shelley, and from Shelley to 
Charles Swa'n, the culling been great; and, above all, ‘Mr. 
Gerald Massey is perpetually stopping the way. It may not be said 
that ‘ ‘the picture would have been better had the artist taken better 
pains,” but the picture would have been more like, at least in an 
artistic sense, had the artist inserted some immortal flashes of the 
human face and mind divine, which seem to have been omitted solely 
for purposes of flattery, Mr. Southgate's studies do not ait for 
actual portraits. _ For him Cromwell would have had no warts. 
His nasal projections would at least have been things of ivory look- 
ing towards Damascus. Even poor, tortured Mr. Pope inveighed 
against his peculiar flatterers in his epistle to his friend; but 
“woman” may surely accuse “man” of having seen but one side 
of her question, The complexion of the thing would have been 
changed with & few of Douglas Jerrold's sayings about woman in 
this century, and of Mr. Congreve’s in the last. Swift and Gay 
might have furnished observations that would have gone far to 
weigh down the flattery-laden scale of Gerald Massey and a hundred 
Mr. 
has produced a most beautiful volume, with great taste ys gn 
and the ladies everywhere will consider him a paragon of chivalrous 
courtesy. They cannot do better than persuade their fathers and 
brothers and uncles, or the nearer and dearer ones, if they have an 
to purchase the volume, Within such degrees of relationship 


| acquiescence would be easy; but it is scarcely a husband's book. 


| By-the-way, Mr. J.D. Watson furnishes a 


others are minute scraps of all shapes—lines across the page and | 


lines straight down it. They have every trace of being true to 
nature, and are conscientiously given, sma!l or large. Under any 
circumstances their great beauty would be recognised ; but they 
appear to be nothing less than Gardens of Eden when viewed from 
the sombre scenery of a newspaper office, 


| First Help in Accidents : being a Surg ical Guide, Je. 


few i i 
are prettily done, but illustrate very little, oo 


By Cuarirs 
H. Scuarsie, M.D., Ph.D., &e, Hadwiche- HARLES 


This is a very little book which, without doubt, will prove of 
very great use, The contents comprise two chapters of introduction 


and general remarks—dressing of wounds, together with their 
varieties and treatm nt; bleeding ; bruises and contor ions. burns 
and scalds, sprains, dslocations, and fractures; a valuable sketch 
on the effects of cold and heat; poisoning, suffocation, and that 
every day annoyance—the lodgment of foreizu bodies in the 
throat, gullet, and air-passages. The thorough thoughtfulness of 
this manual is evidenced by the fact that it contains a few pages 
on the best means of transport for wounded patients, and an extra 
chapter more directly devoted to wilitary cases Dr, Schaible has 
accomplished his task with all the ability to be expected from a 
Woolwich officer. It should be carefully studied by all those who 
are willing to ass'st humanity, and can bear the sight of blood. 
But it must be remembered that ‘First Help” alone is called 
for. In nine cases out of ten the inevitable surgeon must have 


his prey. 


ies of Old: Bible Narratives jor Young Children, By Cano.ine 
eADLaY. First and Second Series, containing Old and New 
Testament. New Edition. With Four Illustrations to each. 
stories of the Apostles : their Lives and Writings, By CAnoutne 
" et Ae With Frontispiece. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Two of these three volumes are already well known, as the sweet 
intimation “ new edition” testifies. An extra volume devoted to the 
Apostles was much wanted, and makes the work complete. These 
‘ifty stories to each volume are written with perfect plainness and 
simplicity, and will save very much Wouble in any nursery where 
they may be introduced. It is not every fond mother or elder sister 
who has the gift of turning the Scriptures into language that alittle 
child can understand, and therefore they will welcome the work of 
Miss Hadley, who, moreover, never fails to put some searching 
question to the little listener calculated to bring the lesson home, 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASON, 


A Bunch of Keys ; where they were found and what they might have 
unlocked, Edited by THomMAs Hoop. Groombridge and Sons, 
Littlehope Hall, By Henrietta Lvsaington, Smith, Elder, and 

Co. 

The Wasps of the Ocean; or, Little Waif and the Pirate of the 
Eastern Seas. By Wit.iam Dautoyx, With Ilus'rations, E, 
Marlborough and Co. 

The Temple Anecdotes. Invention and Discovery. By RAuPH and 
Cuanpos TEMPLE. Tlustrated. Groombridge and Sons, 

Domestic Stories. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
With Five Lliustrations. New Edition, Smith, Elder, and Co, 


Although it would seem as if every serial were determined to 
assert its dignity by having a Christmas Number, it is yet certain 
that there is far more Christmas materi»l amongst our serial writers 
than all the serials can use. And so Mr. Hood and his friends, 
him-elf elected to the editorial chuir, unite to have a kind of 
Cbristmas number of their own, which, however, takes the more 
elegant and permament shape of a_ handsome volume, 
well printed, a+d bound, and edged. There are two kinds 
of stories for Christmas—the gay, and the ghostly. Now, these 
stories collected into “The Bunch of Keys” are hot exactly ghostly, 
but they are not gay. They are gloomy in incident, although all 
are well told and have great interest. Mr T. W. Robertson supplies 
some machinery for stringing the Stories together, of which all that 
can be said is that it is broad farce, including ovr favourite old 
frend, a dream, and that it answers the purpose udmirably, ‘The 
Key of the Piano,’ by ‘Thomas Archer, is a powerful tale of jilting, 
with some terrible consequences. But we would ask Mr. Archer 
whether it was a real ghost that frightened the lady at the piano? 
As there is an artificial ghost subsequently, the case 1s by no means 
clear. In the drawing-room the ghost is seen by (wo equally guilty 

ple. Banquo’s ghvst is seen by Macbeth alone. ‘I’ erefore, if 
Me, Archer intends a real gewuine ghost, which can only fairly be 
attributed to a guilty conscence, we mnst imagine that two 
guilty consciences are precisely of one mind at precisely the same 
moment! Or, if it be only the dressed-up artificial ghost, how 
does it happen that only two ous of the hundred people pre- 
sent recognise it? Mr. W. S. Gilbert ie a little too clever in 
his “Key of the Strong Room,” and he imitates Mr. Dickens 
with uncommendable felici y. Toere are unpleasautnesses, again, 
in his tale. “The Nursery Cupboard,” by Mr. Hood, is tragic 
enough, although it ends happily. It is touching and pathetic. 
Mr. W. J, Prowse has a powertul grasp of ‘The Key of the Study,” 
in which some well-worn tables are completely turned. A son obeys 
his father, and does mot marry the lowly object of his affections ; 
but the consequences to both are too minutely described to bear a 
hasty summing-up here. The last of the volume is called “ Three 
Keys on a Small Ring of their Own,” by Mr. Clement W. Scott. 
In this there is a suicide and a heartless desertion of a young lady, 
&e.; butall tends to the ultimate happiness of some personages who 
are capitally described and have strong human interest. As a col- 
lection of really good stories, this “Bunch of Keys” is very suc- 
cessful. 

“Littlehope Hall” is a puzzle. There are many characters, and 
all the pages are readable. ‘Two families, or tomething like it, 
happen to live in the same house by the seaside, and when the book 
is half finished they all begin telling s:ories; but for what object it 
is difficult to say. Some of these stories are of the sea, concerning 
Hudson, Sir Hugh Willoughby, &c ; and these have been freely 
taken from the Hakluyt Soviety’s publications and the Culendar of 
State Papers, For characters, there are jolly lieutenants and 
captaius, R.N., some aunts and mammas, some good ch leren, and a 
peevish and irritable young cripple, who is improved by good 
example. But with all this materiul there is no more story than 
there is in A BC, : 

Mr. William Dalton has been even more successful than usual in 
his “‘ Wasps of the Ocean,” “wasps” being Chinese Archipelagese 
for pirates. It is not a biography, but professedly a “ narrative of 
twelve months’ adventure in the land and on the waters of Siam. 
Everybody knows how Mr. Dalton, Captain Mayne Reid, and other 
writers of this class of fiction pile up the adventures and dangers 
undergone by their youthful heroes and heroines. ‘“ The Wasps of 
the Ocean” contains an ample cargo of this famous literary 
merchandise, but with it Mr. Dalton has blended a story of real 
interest, and which is at times a fair surprise for the reader. With 
these two good elements there is a third—very excellent interpolated 
passages about the country, “manners and customs” &c,, all of 
which may be relied upon as genuine, for tie “ best authorities 
are constantly quoted and named. it is without doubt the best 
book of this kind which the last few years have produced. 

The “ Temple Anecdotes ” is the first volume of aseries which must 
have great attractions for young readers It comprises “ tnven ion 
and Discovery,” ana is to be followed by “ Enterprise and Adventure, 
“Genius, Literature,’ and the Fine Arts,” and similar classified 
selections, Each volume, however, is quite complete in itself. With 
so modest a word as “ Anecdotes” the Messrs. ‘Temple are safe from 
all criticism ; bat they would do well to remember that true anec- 
dote is a part of history, and that care will not be thrown away in 
respect to dates and similar matters, which are generally recklesel 
disregarded in anecdote telling. The volume is adorned wit 
several well-executed wood engravings, and is altogether an attractive 
and substantial work. : ‘ 

A few words will suffice to introduce Miss Mulock’s “ Domestic 
Stories.” It is a new edition, in one handsome volame, of a portion 
of a former work called “Avillion, and other Tales.” But it does 
not contain the principal story of that collection, which, however, 
has already been reprinted with others, under the title of “‘ Romantic 
Tales.” ‘The seal of celebrity, if not fame, has for years beea 
upon the beautifully-told stories; and our duty is over when we 
recommend ‘Domestic Stories” as a companion volume to 
“ Romantic Tales.” ‘There vre few hon-es where the authoress of 
“Joubn Halifax ” is not amongst the best-welcomed guests, 


| 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


OUR FEUILLETON. 
THE INVENTION OF THE T+LESCOPE. 


Ty the year 1600, on the first Sunday in Lent, two burgesses of 
aedeloargh were seated at an oak table, on the ground floor of a 
ittle tavern, which was celebrated alike fur the strength of its beer 
and for the beauty of its hostess, 
and its polished floor. was as clean as a dolls house, and the hostess, 
oe me cap and her neatly-fitting cotton dress, was as clean 

é w coll, 

“You may say what you like, friend Jansen,” exclaimed one of 
the burgesses, “it is rot by his own merit that our friend, Van 
Hoek. has made his fortune. Chance had more to do with it than 
you imagine, as it has with every invention.” 

“That is the doctrine ot the Tur's, and that's why they have 
never invented anything,” replied Jansen, “ With such ideas as 
that the only thing to do is—to cross your arms and smoke all day. 
Men won't do anything great.” 

“But do we not see instances of it 
other. * Look, for example, at our own trade, 
invented ? was it not by chance? ’ 

“You may call it chance,” objected the advocate of free will. 
“ But you must remember that Signor Salvino Armati, who lived at 
Florence about three centuries ago, and who made the superb dis- 
covery you speak of, was a very learned man. If chance does some- 
limes suggest an idea, as the wind brings with it a grain of corn, 
even then it is essential it should fall on fertile, cultivated ground, 
or nothing will ever come of it.” 

“Then, according to you, a man has only to study and observe 
perpetually to be sure of making the finest discoveries imaginable ?” 

“ Certainly, if he be always thinking of them.” 

“Indeed! And why, then, do you not yourself invent some- 
thing, and become rich and illustrions ?” 

Jansen was probably about to reply to this question when his son, 
who had been amusing himself with some magnifying-glasses in 
the garden outside the tavern, exclaimed, 

“Father, father, I saw the bell-ringer striking the church bell 
with his hammer.” 

“Be quiet, and don't tell stories,” said the believer in chance ; 
“you can scarcely see the bell-ringer from where you have been 
playing, much less his hammer.” 

“T saw it though, indeed I did, with these two glasses,” 

“Tt’s very singular,’ observed Jansen, thoughtfully. 

“ Pooh! don't you see the child's laughing at us,” said hie friend. 
“Let us continue our conversation, I think nothing is so good as a 
philo-ophical argument after you ‘ve been drinking a little.” 

“How was it you saw him?” eaid Jansen to his son, without 
attending to the remark of his compunion., 

“ Through two glasses, father,” said the child. “You can see him 
yourse'f if you come into the garden.” 

“Excuse me,” said the admirer of philosophical arguments, “ but 
T really can't stand this nonsense; and if you are not going to drink 
your beer, I shall go.” 

“T want to see what the child means,” replied Jansen, 

Jansen’s friend raised the jug, or ‘‘schopp,” to his mouth, emptied 
it of its contents, replaced it on the table, took his cap, and 
disappeared, 

Then Jansen ascertained from his son that, by putting a concave 
glass to his eye and holding a convex glass at a certain distance 
from it, he had been able to see the bell-ringer raise his arm and 
srike the clapper against the side of the bell.* Jansen tried the 
experiment himself, and found, to his surprise and infinite joy. that 
what his son had told him was perfectly correct, He then placed 
the two glasses in a tube, and found the effect still more satisfactory. 
He had invented the spyglass, 

In the month of May, 1609, the professor of mathematics at the 
University of Padua heard that a certain Dutchman had presented 
to the Count of Nassau an instrument composed of lenticular 
glasses, which enabled distant objects to be seen as plainly as if they 
were cloze by. The professor (it was Galile) retlected all 
night on wha he had heard. and the next morning arranged 
some imperfect glasses, which he happened to have at his 
disposition, in a tube of lead. The result was an instrument which, 
as had been truly said of Jansen’s invention, “enabled dis'ant 
objects to be seen as plainly as if they were close by.” A few days 
afterwards Galileo constructed another instrument, which produced 
still more wonderful effects; and, having fully tested it, started 
with it to Venice, where he presented it to the Doge, together with 
awemoir, in which he explained the principle and method of its 
construction and pointed out its great utility both on Jand and at 
sea, To the Venetians it was especially valuable, as it would enable 
them to see the ships of their enem:es betore the latter could be at 
all aware of their vicinity. But, in spite of this and other advan- 
tages presented by the new invention, it was not generally adopted 
until many years after it had been made known, ; 

A short t'me after this first discovery Galileo invented the micro- 
scope, of which the full importance has not been recognised until 
within the last few years. ; 

Then, turning his attention to the heavenly bodies, he was the 
first to discover, by means of his glass, that the surface of the moon, 
like tha’ of the earth, was covered with heights and hollows, and 
discovered, scattered through the heavens, a multitude of fixed stars 
whose existence the ancients had never suspected. He saw that 
Jupiter was attended by four stars, which he named the Medicean 
planecs, These discoveries, so various, so nnmerous, 80 unexpec ed, 
and so important, were made in a fev days, with a glass which 
only magnitied seven or eight times—that is to say, a very little 
more than our opera-glasss of the present day. 

The news of Galileo's discoveries soon spread through the whole 
civilised world, but it must not be imagined that they were accepted 
very readily as truths. At that time all the philosophers aud men 
of science swore by Aristotle, and had more confidence in his writ- 
ings than in the book of nature itself, In their eyes, Galileo was a 
charlatan, an impostor, or, to take the best view of the matter, he 
had been deceived by falee appearances, reslting from the employ- 
ment of the glass. But how could they resist the evidence of their 
own eyes? it will be asked, They had a very simple way of 
airanging that difficulty. They refused to use Galileo's glass at 


How were spectacles 


all. ’ 

The following is the argument used by the Florentine astrenomer 
Francisco Sivzi against the existence of Jupiter's satellites. 1t is an 
excellent specimen of the reasoning of the period :— x 

* Animals,” said Sizzi, “have seven windows in the domicile of 
the head, through which the air introduces itself into the rest of the 
tabernacle of the b dy, to give it light, heat, and nourishment, and 
wh ch are the principal parts of the microcosmos (little worlds) — 
two nostrils, two eyes, two ears, and one mouth. In the same way, 
in the heavens as in 4 macrocosimos (large world) there are two favour- 
able slars, two that are hurtful, two luminaries, and one (Mercury) 
whose influence is not appreciable. From this aud from a number of 
similar phenomena of the same nature, such as the seven metals, &ec., 
which it would be tedious to enumerate, we gather that the number 
of the planets is necessarily seven. For the rest, the satellites are 
invisible to the naked eye; therefore they exercise no influence on 
the earth ; therefore they are uscles:; therefore they do not exist. 
Moreover, as the Jews and the other nations of antiquity, like the 
modern Egyptians, have divided the week into seven days, and aoe 
called them by the names of the seven planets, if we increase the 
number of the planets the whole system falls to pieces. 

Such were the arguments with which Gal leo was met, and the 
Inquisition was ready to support them with ihe to: ture-cham ber 
and the scaffold, “ These men (wrote Galileo him-elf to Kepler) 
imagine that philosophy ought to be atudied like the Zneid’ or the 
‘Odyssey,’ and that = explaration of Nature and her phenomena 
is to be obtained by collating texts.” 

. The only thing "0 do was to let them so talk on, and that was 


* In many parts of Holland, as in Russia, the bells are not pulled, but 
struck in the mauner describid, 
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the course which Galileo adopted. He continued his observations, 
studied the configurat on of Saturn, then, discovering spots on the 
San, he concluded from an observation of their movement that the 
orb turned on its axis. Having seen so mny things that no one 
had seen before, it was just, as an Italian biographer remarks. that 
he should be a‘mitted into the “ Academy of Lynxes” which had 
been recently founded by the Marquis di Monticelli. He received 
this honour together with many others, including the persecution 
of the most ignorant men of the day. 

In the earhe-t spyglassvs the image of the object was reversed, 

aresult which had no great’ importance in astronomical observa- 
tions. At the b ginning of the seventeenth cev'tury, however, 
Father Reita contrived to remedy the defect by means of a com- 
bination of convex glasses placed bei ween the objective and the 
ocular lens ; but this instrament had a fault, which also belonged to 
the earlier ones. It gave a rainbow tint to its images. To avoid 
this inconvenienc, Newton made an iustrument in which objects 
were seen not directly through the glasses, but with their images 
reflected in mirrors. “This instrument is the only one to which the 
name of f-/escope is now applied ; the old telescope of Jansen and 
Galileo is what is now called a “spyglass,” or simply a “ glass.” 
_ The telescope of Newton consists of a tube, at the end of which 
is a metallic mirror polished to perfect brightness. This mirror 
receives the image and reflects it. The image is taken up by 
another mirror pluced about the middle of the tube, and which in its 
turn presents the image to the observer. The latter eees it through 
a hole in the centre of the large mirror and magnifier by means of 
a convex lens ; for every telescope, like every spyglass, is composed 
of two principal parts—the part which produces the aerial images 
of distant objects, and the part which magnifies these images. It 
is very desirable in telescopes to give to the large mirror a parabolic 
form, which, until Sir William Herschel made bis experiments, was 
quite the result of chance. 

In 1709 a young Hanoverian musician visited England, and 
became leader of the band of a regiment in the north, During his 
leisure, and without the assistance of any master, he learned Latin, 
a little Greek, Italian, and, above all, mathematics, At length 
he was engaged as organist at Bath; and, as he was a musician of 
considerable talent, he found no difficulty in obtaining plenty of 
pupils, But music soon ceased to be his favourite occupation, A 
little telescope of about two feet in length had fallen in his way, 
and he had made use of it to examine the heavens, the aspect of 
which filled him with enthusiasm, Full of the immensity and 
brauty of the sight which the little instrument had revealed 
to his astonished gaze, the young musician— whose name was 
Herschel—wrote to London to ask the price of a larger one, and 
was in de-pair when he found that it was far more than he could 
possibly afford. What was he todo? The poor organist decided 
to construct a telescope for himself. He began by a multitude of 
experiments with metals, in order to discover what alloy reflected 
the light with the greatest intensity, the means of giviog to the 
mirror the requisite parabolic form, «ec. 

At last, in 1774, Wiliam Herschel had the happiness to examine 
the heavers with a Newtonian telescope 5ft. in leng h, and made 
entirely with his own hands, Then he made other telescopes, 7 ft., 
10 ft., and even 20 ft. in length. The labour he expended in con- 
structing there instruments was prodigious, and he frequently 
passed twelve and fourteen hours continuously in polishing a piece 
of metal tor the mirror. On these occasions he would not leave hia 
work for an instant, even to take his meals. The little he ate was 
Stee to him by his sister, and while eating it he still continued to 
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On the 13th of March, 1781, William Herschel discovered the 
planet Uranus, and from that moment his ca'eer was one long series 
of discoveries and triumpts. George I{L. gave him a pension, and 
a residence near Windsor Castle. He also undertook to pay the 
expenses of a monster telescope which was built in Herschel's 
house at Slough, but which failed to answer the expectations that 
had been formed of its utility, Sir William Herschel died in 1822, 
and was succeeded by his son, Sir John Herschel, who inherits not 
only his father’s title, but also his scienufic glory. 

Since Herschel’s large telescope a Jarger one has been constructed 
by Lord Rosse; but, as a general rule, the Newtonian telescope is 
be ng abandoned for the ylasses of Euler and Dollond, which have the 
advantage ol presenting brighter images, while they are at the s me 
time pertectly achromatic. The metallic mirrors in the old telesco 
absorb a vast amount of light in their two-fold reflection of the 
object, but the glasses allow nearly all the luminous rays to pass, 
and have now lost their former disadvantage of rainbow-tinting the 
image. However, we are not going to write a treatise on optics, 
Our object has been to show how Dullond, and Euler, and Herschel, 
and Newton, and Galileo were all indebted for their telescopes and 
magnifying g'asses to old Jansen, and how old Jansen was indebted 
for Ais discovery to his little boy, and to the kindniss and con- 
sideration with which he listened to that little boy's remarks, 


DUELLING IN RICHMOND.—In the police court at Richmond, on the 23rd 
ult.. the Hon. S. Foote, member of the House of Congress from Tennessee, 
and Mr. John Mitchel were charged in a warrant sworn out upon the oath 
of one Wiliam H. Fowle with being about to break the peace of the com- 
monwealth by enguging in a duel with deadly weapons; and the Hon. Wm, 
G. Swan, member of the house from Tennessee, was charged with being the 
bearer of a challenge from Mr, Mitchel to Mr. Foote to fight a duel with 
deadly weapons, contrary to the laws of the commonwealth. All the parties 
were bound over in heavy bail to keep the peace for twelve months. 

AN OLD WHALE —As the Alexander, belonging to Dundee, was steaming 
about in Davis's Strait, on Sept. 24, a large whale, of about twelve tuns, was 
observed not far distant from her, Boats were immediately put out, and the 
crews succeeded in securing the animal. When the crew came to flense the 
fish, they were ustoni-hed to tind embedded in its body, two or three inches 
beneath the skin, a Jarye piece of a harpoon, about 1Sin. long. On one side 
ot it were engraved the words, ‘‘ Traveller, Peterhead,” ana on the other, 
1838." This vessel was lost about eight years ago in the Cumberland 
Strait, when prosecuting the whaie-fishery there; and it is therefore clear 
that the harpoon must have remained in the animal for that time at least. 


InON LETTER.—A letter from America, which is remarkable both as a 
documentary curiosity and as a specimen of manufacturing skill, has been 
received in Birmingham. It is written on iron rolled so thin that the sheet 
is only twice the weight of a similar sheet of ordinary notepaper. The 
letter is dated “South Pittsburg (Pennsylvaniaj, Nov. 6, 1864, and. 
says:—In the number of your paper dated Oct. I, 1864, there is an 
article eetting forth that John Brown and Co., of the Atlas Works, Sheffield, 
had succeeded in rolling a plate of iron 13$in. thick. I believe that to be 
the thickest plate ever rolled, I send you this specimen of iron made at the 
Sligo Ironworks, Pictsburg, Pennsylvania, as the thinnest iron ever rolled in 
the world up to this time, which iroa I challenge ail England to surpass for 
strength and tenuity. This, I believe, will be the first iron letter that ever 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean.—Yours, &c., JOHN C. EVANS.” The iron is said 
to be of exceedingly fine quality, and the sheet is by far the thinnest ever 
seen in this country. The letter will be deposited in the museum of the 
Midland Institute. Tested by one of Holtzappfel’s gauges, the thickness of 
the sheet is found to be the 1000ch part of an imcb, A sheet of Beigian iron, 
supposed bitherto to be the thinuest yet rolled, is the 666th part of an inch 
thick, and the thickness of an ordinary sheet of notepaper is about the 
400th part of an inch, 

GALLANT SERVICES OF THE YARMOUTH BREACHMEN,—On the night of 
the 7Ub Inst, signals of distress were heard trom the St. Nicholas jightship, 
the wind blowing fresh from the south atthe time. The large life-boat 
stationed at Yarmouth belonging to the National Life-boat Inscivation waa 
manned by beachmen belonging to all the companies, and proceeded off to a 
vessel on the Scroby Sands. They succeeded in getting her off, but, owing 
to the loss of her rudder, she again got on the sands, when the crew, con- 
sisting of thirteen men, with the pilot, were taken off with great difficulty, 
and afterwards brouglit sately ashore, The vessel proved to be the brig 
Zorniza, of Lucine, 450 tons register, bound from Loudon to Sunderland, in 
ballast. She afterwards sunk. The sea was terrific, and one of the beach. 
men’s yawls was damaged to such an extent that the men all left her and 
got into the life-boat, fearing she would sink, till she was clear of the Scroby. 
Un this ocvasion, when no steam-tugs had previously been employed at the 
wreck, there was no hanging back on the part of the beachmen, bat a noble 
ambition was shown by tne mn as to who snould be fitst in the life-buat, 
The Pennon (Anglesea) life-boat also went off on Sunday last and broughe 
on shore the crews, consisting of five men, from the smacks Speedwell and 
Pearl, of Carnarvon, which were observed with signa’s of distress flying 
near the Datchman’s Bank, on the Anglesea coast, during a heavy gale from 
the south-west. The weather subsequently moderated, and the next morning 
the crews were again pub on board their vessels, which had fortunately held 
together throughout the gale, 
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“THE NEW UNDER-SECRETARY FOR 
INDIA. 


Ir is seldom that the right man is more dis- 
tinctly promoted to the right place than in the 
recent appointment by which Lord Dufferin has 
succeeded Lord Wodehouse in the Indian under- 
secretaryship, ‘The former nobleman, who has 
succeeded to the vice-regal dignity in Ireland, 
may well regard his successor with satisfaction, 
since it is almost a compliment to be followed in 
office by a man of such liberal attainments. 

To the public, Lord Dufferin has been most 
generally known through the volume entitled 
“Letters from High Latitudes,” which gave 80 
interesting an account of his famous yacht voyage 
to Iceland in 1856, on which occasion he was, 
for some distance, accompanied by Prince 
Napoleon, whose yacht was also cruising in the 
northern regions. The French pleasure-navi- 

ator, however, was less enterprising than his 

rdship, and the vessels parted company at 
the threshold of the really “high latitudes,” 
Lord Dufferin pursuing his course and _ulti- 
mately making himself quite at home in Polar 
festivities, delivering speeches, and dining, and 
gathering materials for one of the most amusing 
books ever written on a very amusing subject. 

In the settlement of the lamentable conflict 
between the Druses and the Maronites in Syzia, 
Lord Dufferin developed a talent for diplomacy, 
and was successful in aiding the termination of 
a dispute to approach which required not only 
sagacity but a complete knowledge of the situa- 
tion; and now, with a varied experience extend- 
ing, if not from “Indus to the Pole,” at all 
events from the Pole to Indus, we find him 
entrusted with an appointment in which his 
abilities will find ample scope and the nation 
may confidently expect good and faithful 
rervice. 

Frederick Temple Blackwood Dufferin, fourth 
Baron Dufferin, was born in June, 1826, and is 
the only child of the late Baron and Selina Lady 
Dufferin. He succeeded to the title on the 2ist 
of July, 1841, and may be said to perpetuate 
those talents by which his family on the maternal 
side have been so long distinguished. For Lady 
Dufferin is the daughter of Thomas Sheridan and 
the sister of the Hon. Mrs. Norton, both grand- 
daughters of the great Richard Brinsley having 
exhibited all those talents which have made the 
name famous. “ Terence’s Farewell,” “ The trish 
Emigrant’s Lament,” and a score of other songs, 
racy of the Irish soil but appealing everywhere 
to popular sympathy, are sung in hundreds 
of families, and are amongst the best known of 
those poems and songs the latter of which ob- 
tained a still wider reputation by the exquisite 
singing of the authoress, who, like Moore, may 
be regarded both as poet and musician. 

It is thought, indeed, that Moore himself 
alluded to Lady Dufferin in the well-known 
lines, 

Beauty may boast of her eyes and her cheeks, 

But Love from the lip his true archery wings ; 

And she who but feathers the shaft when she speaks, 

At once eends it home to the heart when she sings, 


THE PRIZE DESIGN FOR LABOURERS’ 
COTTAGES. 

Tue subject of improvements in labourers 
cottagers, which occupied so large a share of 
attention from the late Prince Consort, has been 
for some time under the consideration of the 
Society of Arts; and, in order that some prac- 
tical result might be attained, a prize was ulti- 
mately offered for the best design for cottages 
which would combine a small cost of building 


, 


with complete comfort and sanitary convenience of the inmates. 
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domestic water supply is obtained by means of a 
double action force-pump, which is connected with 
a well in the back porch and fills a cistern, from 
which branch pipes are taken to the sinks 
coppers, and ordinary drain. At the end of the 
gardens of each pair of cottages is a cesspool 
common to both, provided with a drain-pipe 
from the domestic offices, and a separate liquid 
manure-tank for each cottage. 

The superficial area of the living room and 
scullery is 228ft., and they inolute a cubical 
space of 1824 ft. 

The chamber floor of each cottage consists of a 
parents’ bed-room, 12 ft. 6 in. by 9 ft. 6 in. ; » girls’ 
bed-room, 9%ft. by 8ft.; and boys’ bed-room 
7 ft. 6in. by 6ft. There is also a linen press, 
space being obtained by causing the staircase to 
communicate with the front entrance porch on 
the ground fioor. This chamber floor contains a 
superficial ‘area of 235 ft. Yin., and a cubical 
space of 1886 ft. 

The walls of these dwellings are to be built 
of brick ; while the scullery, pantry, fuel-store, 
and outbuildings are paved with brick and 
asphalte. The roofs will consist either of 
slating or of well-burnt plain tiles; and every 
precaution has been taken to ensure not only 
thorough dryness of the buildings, but complete 
ventilation in every room. 

The estimated cost of each pair of cottages is 
£203, a sum, however, which includes the entire 
buildings, tegether with the paving, sinks, 
coppers, wells, water supply, butts, cisterns, and 
tanks; and all the fixtures and internal fittings, 
comprising ranges, with ovens, stoves, dwarf 
cupboards, shelves for books, &c.; linen-closets, 
plate-racks, towel-rollers, and every requisite for 
making the buildings really model cottages de- 
signed for the comfort and well-being of the 
labourer. We hope to learn shortly that these 
designs have been adopted on some plan by which 
the class for which they are intended may’reap 
the full benefit of the conveniences thus ju- 
diciously and economically combined. 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, THE NEW 
RESIDENCE OF THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH, 
THE Duke of Buccleuch is one of the few 

noblemen who have for years retained a town 

mansion on the banks of the Thames, and when 
the new embankment was projected some diffi- 
culty was anticipated with regard to the relin- 
quishment by his Grace of the house which he 
had inherited from the noble family of the 

Montagues. This difficulty has been overcome, 

however, by the retirement of the Duke to a new 

mansion, the erection of which is just completed, 
and which is, in fact, greatly superior to the old 
one. 

The accommodation of the old building was 
altogether unequal to the requirements of the 
household. The rooms were small, ont of pro- 
portion, low, and badly ventilated. The offices 
in the basement during high tides were fre- 
— flooded by the overflowing of the river. 

his is scarcely to be wondered at when we find 
it recorded in an old history of Westminster 

“that a great part of Parliament-street is 

like the rest of the land hereabouts, an embank- 

ment gained out of the river.” Every pre- 
caution has been taken in the new building to 
remedy this latter as well as other defects, All 
the piles on which the old building was carried 
were drawn, and the holes or cavities occasioned 
by their removal filled with chalk. A layer of 
chalk, of considerable thickness, was then laid 


Each dwelling would comprise—on the ground floor, a front | over the whole site. On this chalk, Portland cement concrete 


The award has been given to the designs of Mr. John Birch, entrance-porch; a living-room, 12 ft. 61 2 ; ; id, 5 ft. i i i 

‘ . t . Jol ch, en : ; g , 12 ft. Gin, by 12 ft.; a scullery, | was laid, 5 ft. in thickness, and on the upper surface of this con- 
architect, of Page-street, Westminster, and our Engraving repre- 10 ft. Sin. by 7ft. 3in.; a pantry, a coal-closet, "and a back | crete the foundation of ‘the present set was ciaamannad 
sents the appearance which the cottages will exhibit when erected entrance-porch, Besides other conveniences, the yard contains a tool- | The walls throughout are of brick, the external walls being 
house, dustbin, and a butt for the collection of rain water. The | faced with Portland stone, All the stone for this purpose, before 


ot his plan. 


SCENE DURING THE LATE CXYCLONE AT CALOUTTA, 
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worked, was sub- 
mitted to the ap- 
roval and selection 
of the architect or 
his clerk of works, 
The most note- 
worthy points 1n the 
interior arrangement 
are the state roome, 
galoon, picture-gal- 
lery, and grand stair- 
case, In construct- 
ing the various 
rooms, to prevent 
the conveyance of 
sound from room to 
room, the floors are 
double framed and 
ugged with cockle- 
shells laid loose with- 
out lime; portions, 
also, of the building 
are fireproof. In 
anticipation of fire, 
a large wrought-iron 
water-tank is fixed 
in one of the four 
mansard roofs. This 
tank also supplies 
the domestic offices. 
Considerable credit 
is due to the builders, 
Messrs. Holland and 
Hannen, of Duke- 
street, Bloomsbury, 
for the execution of 
the artificers’ works. 
The mansion, when 
completed, it is anti- 
cipated, will cost 
£70,000. The ar- 
rangement of the 
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exterior is seen in 
our Engraving. The 
architect is Mr. W. 
Born, of Stratton- 
street, Piccadilly. 
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nobility, gentry, yeo- 
men, and tenantry, 
with hundreds of 
strangers, gave token 
of their grief. To 
the chapel itself only 
eighty tickets were 
available, and of 
these only twenty 
were for the public, 
generally for the re- 
presentatives of the 
press; but to the 
mausoleum ground 
400 tickets were 
issued, which carried 
the privilege of a 
visit to the chapel 
and through the 
catacombs after the 
departure of the 
mourners, The bells 
of the churches in 
Malton were tolled, 
and there was @ 
general aspect of 
mourning. In York 
the day was similarly 
observed. 

The mortal  re- 
mainsof the late Earl 
were inclosed in 
three coffins—one of 
oak, one of lead, aud 
the chief one of 
Spanish mahogany. 
The outer coffin was 
covered with crimson 
Genoa velvet. The 
lid bore a plate of 
chased silver, bearing 


the inscription :-— 
“ George William 
Frederick, seventh 
Karl of Carlisle, 


K.G,, born April 15, 
i802; died Decem- 
ber 5, 1864,” 


FUNERAL OF THE 
EARL OF CARLISLE. 
At noon on Monday 
the mortal remains 
of George William 
Frederick, seventh Earl of Carlisle, were deposited in the ancestral 
mausoleum in Castle Howard Park. In this Romano-Doric building 
eleven of the ancestors of the deceased Earl have been interred. The 
catacombs are sixty-four in number, and the first one was tenanted 
by Charles, the third Earl, in 1738, The other burials were— 
Charles Viscount Morpeth, eldest son of the fourth Earl, 1741 ; the 
Countess, his mother, 1742; Robert Viscount Morpeth, second son 
of the fourth Earl, 1703; Henry, the fourth Earl, 1758; the Hon. 
Charles Howard, second son of the third Earl, 1760; the Right 
Hon. Lady Mary Howard, third daughter of the third Earl, 
1786; Caroline Leveson Gower, Countess of Carlisle, 1824; 
Frederick, fifth Earl of Carlisle, 1825; George, sixth Earl of 
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Carlisle, 18148; Georgiana Dorothy, Countess of Carlisle, 1858; 
and George William Frederick, the late and seventh Earl, 1864, 
making the twelfth burial, and occupying one fifth of the cata- 
combs. In comparison with the pageants consequent upon the 
interments of previous Earls of Carlisle, the cortege of Monday 
was simplicity itself. Throughout life the deceased had a great 
objection to useless pageantry, and before his decease he expressed 
his desire that his funeral might be conducted with as little dis- 
play as possible, There has, consequently, been no ceremony 
of lying in state, and on Monday there was no grand pro- 
cession. There was, indeed, an entire absence of all stately form 
and pomp; but the deep silence of the vast congregation of the 
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The procession left 
the castle at half. 
past twelve. Among 
the mourners wee 
the Dukes of Suther- 
land and Devonshire, 
Farl Granville, the Marquis of Hartington; Lords Taunton, E, 
| Howard, F. Howard ; Honourables Admiral Howard, Charles Howard, 
| Henry Howard ; Mr. Du Cane, and others, The body was met at the 
| chapel by the Hon. and Rev. Francis Grey, the late Earl’s brother- 
in-law, who read the service with the greatest solemnity and amid g 
| breathless silence, The chapel was draped with black, and some of 

the lady members of the family were present who had not formed 
_ of the funeral procession, Among these were the Lady 
| Elizabeth Lascelles, the three Misses Lascelles, the Duchess of 
Sutherland, Lady Taunton, Lady Elizabeth Grey, Lady Louisa 
Cavendish, Lady Bagot, and Mrs. E. Howard. The conclusion of 
the service was performed in the catacomb, which was alco 
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draped in black and lit with a large number of tapers. 
somewhat singular that the title and estites, through seven 
enerat ons, extending over a space of two centuries, have de scended 
in a direct line from fa her to son till now the first break occurs. 
The eighth Ea’l, the Rev. William George Howard, has long been 
an invalid, and it ix more than probable he wil never enier ou 
public life. The next in order is Adniral Edwar i Howard, RN, 
who has no issue, and therefore the presumption is that the tide 
and estates will ultimately fall to the Hon, Charles Howard, whose 
son, Mr. George James Howard, married the daughter of Lord 
Stanley of Alderley a few weeks ago. Upon this young gentleman 
it is probable the earldom and estates will ultimately devolve. 


THE LATE CYCLONE AT CALCUTT?. 
Ar the date of the last advices from 'ndia, the river Hooghly sill 
pres -nted a picture of wrecked aud disabled shipping and of damazed 
editices, the effects of the late cyclone. Fur want of funds, repairs 
were progressing but slowly,  Calcutia, unfortunately, had not 
been the culy place which had suffered by the hunicane— 
Masulipatam had also becn greatly damaged, as will be seen by the 
following extracts from private letters :— 
Masnlipatam, Nov. 6. 

I can only write a short note to tell yon to be thankful for us and our 
preservation, A most awful calamity has happened to this place. On the 
night of the ist we hud a most furious gale, with torrents ot rain, which 
brought up the sea upon the place, though we are thres or four miles from 
it. In our compourd it was 6ft. or 7ft, deep, and carrying everything 
movable before it. Our house is well raised, so little came in, but those who 
were lower had the water in accordiug to their position; and you may 
fancy vhe condi'ion of the poor natives and the repoys, who live in mud- 
walled huts on the ground. The sepoys’ houses were literally swept away, 
and about 200 men, wowen, and chiidren perished, It was ia the dead of 
night, which made it more awful. in the large native town the loss can 
hardly be calculated ; but people say 2000, I hope that is exaggerated. The 
difficulty is to bury the dead, also the cattle, which are so numerous, We 
have lost a valuable horse and three of our fine cows, all our ‘urkeys, fowls 
&c. Many of our outhouss fell down; but I am thankful to ray none of 
the rervants who live there were kill-d, which bas happened to many others, 
Indeed, we have been merci/uliy dealt with in compariron with many, the sea- 
water having ruined the woole of their property, their carriages being broken 
by the tailing in of coact\-houses, &c. The trouble now is to get good wacer, 
as, of cours, the wells have been filled with sea-water; also to get pro- 
visions. We live almio-t upon rice, and that ix scarce. No bread can be made 
at present—flour spoiled and apparatus destroyed. To-day is S nday. I 
heard it just now with surprice. ds I had lose all peckoning of days. 

On the evening of the day a ter the nigh: of the storm the rain began to 
abate. All but the Europ: ans, and some of the-e, too, and a few native 
servants, were utterly piostrated. ‘Lh-re were fears or want of foed tor the 
pople and sepoys, and of an outbreak in consequence ; fears of pot being 
able to get away or open communication; and fears of the awful stench 
which must ensue. From the momning of the 3rd, 1 believe, no European 
who has not been ill, and few of the best natives. have been idle from sunrise 
to sunset. In the sepoys’ lines or barracks alone about 300 bodies were buried ; 
these parties were organised with sepoys to press the natives to work, and 
for two days 1 was burying, in charge of a party, like all others. Then 
the rice warehouses had to be opened and guarded by sepoys under 
us, so as to supply the people and prevent looting. Then there 
was terrible fear of failure of water, for all the wells were spoilt by salt 
water. At last one well was found for the whole town and cantonment, 
Now we are digging in all the high places, and I think sweet water may 
come soon. Yesterday I took a cask of water to the fort, which istwo miles 
off, standing by itse f; about a quarter only of the population is lett there. 
But, thank God, all of us, men, women, aud children, are well, and we are 
all very hopeful. I am in hopes that sickness may keep off. The sun is 
now bright, so that we can burn the bodics and drift in a tew days 

Masulipatam, Nov. 4. 

On the night of the Ist a most terrible cyclone blew here. At ten o'clock 
the cry of ** The tea is in upon us!" took us out into the verandah, and the 
taste told us that this was true, with no hope of life. J— and T——, in 
whose house I was, saved two or three drowning servants on the steps of the 
verandah, though nearly blinded and blown away ourselves; and, after feel- 
ing the sea-water rise over the verandah int» the house, retreated up stairs. 
This is one of the few storied houses here. There for five hours we sat, 
alternately fearing to be swevt away by the sea or crushed under the falling 
roofs ; we knew not which was our most terrible foe. Having swept round 
the compass nearly, the wind abated a little; and, wet through, with twelve 
people. besides ourselves, we slept from sheer fatigue. 

By God's mercy we were more favoured than others, some of whom, ladies 
and children at home alone, saton tables down stairs all night; some with no 
light, some people standing up to their waists in water all night. Next 
morning's light showed us not a tree standing—nothing but water to be seen 
on every side. We went and brought to our house one laly, three children, 
and her husband, who had floand in the one room left in their house for 
some hours. We waded through the cantonment up to our waists and found 
no European life lost ; but life was almost all that was left. In fear of the 
return of wind, or rain, or sea, we passed the dey. 

The native town is entirely washed away; 5000 natives at least have 
perished. Food for the living, to enable them to bury the dead, and so pre- 
vent cholera, is most needed, We are cut off from most places. 

Your loving son, F. B. 


THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


Ir ig with the most sincere pleasure that we find ourselves for once able to 
raise heartily an act of the Indian Secretary of State. In a despatch dated 
Nov. 7, he reconstitutes the separate medical service for Inaia, throws over 

all the recent ideas, and offers terms splendidly liberal—terms which will 
most assuredly fulfil his expressed hope of securing “ gentlemen of good 
social position, liberal education, and professional ability.” Under the new 
regulations, surgeons appuinted vo the Indian service will not be required to 
serv> out of India except with their own consent but will retain their full 
rank in any part of the world. This provision reconstitutes, in fact, the old 
service, with the additional privilege of receiving general instead of local 
commissions, in itself an acceptable grace. But Sir Charles has not stopped 
there. Formerly every assistant-surgeon had to wait for adeath vacancy to 
become a full surgeon—often a period of seventeen years. “iis salary during 
that time might remain almost unaltered ; there was no surgeon-major, and 
the few prizes in the strict line of the profession were always held for life. 
The new despatch orders that every assistant shall, atter twelve years’ 
service, become a surgeon, whether there is a vacancy or not ; that the grade 
of surgeon-major shall be introduced; that separate inspectors and deputy 
in+peccors-gene: al shall be appointed to the local service, and that they shail 
hold office only for * tours’’ of five years each, thus greatly accelerating pro- 
motion. Moreover, the pa, is fixed on an entirely novel scale. Toe assistant 
surgeon begins his career on a minimum pay of £350 a year, as he did 
before, but it is te riee steadily with length of service till he receives 
as unemployed, or minimum, per annum—<After five years, £365 
per annum; after years, £472; after ten years, £192; after 
twelve years (surgeon), £770; after fifteen years, £412: after twenty years 
(surgeon-major), £1022; after twenty-five years, £1065. This, be it 
remembered, is when unemployed—i.e., the absolute minimum wage, the 
allowances for employment being, according to the rules laid down in the 
despatch, at least £250 more. As an Indian officer is never, except for a 
few months in a lifetime, without employment, the true minimum rates may 
be roughly stated at £350 to begin with, £560 after tive years, £700 after 
ten, £1000 after fifteen, and £1200 after twenty years’ service—really good 
pay. These rates, moreover, are independent of prizes, of an inspectorship 
on £3000 a year, and at least three sub-inspectorships on £2200 each, of a 
monopoly of stations with practice, of irregular cavalry regiments, and of 
various other ly % and profitable incidents of the career. 
This, however, is not all. ‘the rates of pension have also been 
revised, and amount for the future to—After seventeen years’ service, say 
forty-one ) ears of age, £220; after twenty-one years’ service, say forty-five 
years of age, £22; after twenty-four years’ service, say forty-eight years of 
£365; after twenty-seven years’ service, say fifty-one years of age, 
; after years’ service, say fifty-four years of age, £550; inde- 
tly of the £400 a granted by tne Medical Retiring Pund, which 
with all its liabili now very great, is lenc-forward to be managed 
and guaranteed by the State. The pensions are, in ovher words, brougat up 
to wichin a third of those granted to the Civil Service, the best-paid body of 
men who ever existed under a civilised Government. And, in adaition to all 
this, a depusy or full inspecvor will, after his five years’ “tour,” be entitled to 
£250 a year in excess of the pension of his grade. To put the matter in 
ordinary English, ont of official formulas, a young surgeon who enters this 
at twenty-four will receive £350 a year; rise £50 a year asa 
minimam for twenty years, and return home at fifty with a pension 
of £650 a year for ever, enjoying meanwhile all manner of extra 
chances, depending on , + ability, special services, or special 
interest made by himself in India. If those terms do not bring good 
into the service, then competition must be abandoned for ¢irect nomina- 
for no Government in its senses wou!d or could offer higher; brt we 
no fesr of the result. Sir Charles Wood has broken through many 
and more precedents to settle the matter once for all, to give the view 
of the House of Commons a fair and honest trial, to grant the profession 
terms heavy enough to make good men willing to compete, and to “ diffuse 
through them, when appointed, a spirit of sati-faction and contentment.” 
If this despacch should fail, there will be no remedy except to propose once 
more to the House to abolish competition, and, it it will not consent, to 
refuse all responsibility for the heatrh of her Me lesty's enbiects eastward of 
Alexandria, - pstulur. 
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LAW AND CRIME. 
Aw essay on “Smoking in Railway Carriages” might easily be 
rendered interesting. The matter has a physiological aspect. Tt is 


| worthy of remark that the temptation to smoke while on a railway 


triv is almoss irresistible to those who can best control the acquire! 
habit under other ordinary circumstances. W ho ever, for instance, 
knew of a solicitor leaving a court of law to enjoy a surreptitious 
pipe or cigar? Who ever saw an atcorrey ind ul,ing in an af'ernoon 
whiff while waiting for his hearing ouside Jui,es’ Chambers, even 
though his “number ’ might be a long one, or counsel engaged 
before his Lord-hip? And yet, of all the reported cases of con- 
victions for smoking in railway trains, two out of three are against 
suiicitors. The «explanation is easy eno gh. The tedium of a railway 
journey is usu lly intolerable in propor ion to the intellectual activity 
uf the traveller. Ken me tical observers bave even predic ed, upov 
this principle, shat constant railway-travelling tends to injure the 
health. The best alleviator of the wearisome feeling engendered by the 
motion of the train is certainly, to ull who can smoke, a pipe or a 
cigar. The smokers ard the railway authorities here come in‘o 
frequent und quite unnecessary collision, There may be some 
reason why thesmoker should not indulge in his habit in a first-c.ass 
carriage. He would scarcely do so in his own drawing-room, 
for the same reason that the soft upholstery would retain 
the odour of the tobacco long after any pleasure could 
be derive? therefrom. But laties travel even in second and 
third class trains. To this objection we urge that there is no 
need that they shonld be placed in carriages in which smok- 
ing is allowed. Some of our railway companies object to 
smoking-carriages. To deny a railway passenger the right to smoke 
und'r any conditions is an act of cruelty peculiar to Englaid. In 
Ireland a third-class passenger has a right to smoke, and a first- 
class ticket-holder will frequently turn into a third-class carriage 
for a s:age or two to enjoy the privilege. On the Parisian pleasure 
lines the smokers may occupy open-air seats on the roof of the 
vehicles. We have becn led to offer these remarks by the report of 
a remarkable police cas", which we will proceed tosummarise. A 
gentleman aes to a magistrate, at Westminster, for a summons 
against one Thomas Reynolds, and produced a placard distributed 
at tle stations of the South-Western Railway, and running thus :— 

Rewards for the Conviction of Smokers at Railway Stations and in the 
Carringes.—Smokers are now exceedingly insulent, They are become an 
insufferable nuixauce at rai/way stations and in the carriages ; and, in order 
to test how far it is practicable to arrest. this custom, we shall begin at the 
Waterlvo, Richmond, and intervening rail wey stations, and shall give from this 
office—1, £1 to the first person who shall convict a passenger of smoking at 
any of the above stations or in the carriages; 2, £1 10s, if the convicted 
party fs an official, some of whom shamefully befume themselves with fumes 
of tobacco, and serions accidents are the natural result; 3, £2 if the con- 
victed party is a railway director ; 4, 10s. to a porter or any official who may 


merely aid in the conviction of an offender. 
THOMAS REYNOLDS, Secretary. 


British Anti-Tobacco Society's Offices, 10, Camden-square, 
London, N.W., Nov. 2. 

N.B. We have been instructed to offer the above rewards by gentlemen 
who are impelled from a sense of duty to do something for the protection of 
themselves and other non smoking travellers. 

The applicant stated (by his solicitor) that he had been smoking at 
the wninelosed station at Barnes-common while waiting for a train. 
His name and address were demanded and taken, and he wrote, 
representing the circumstances, to Mr. Reynolds, from whom he 
received the following reply : — beat 

te 

Sir,—I sent your letter to the gentlemen who have offered the rewards for 
the conviction of smokers, and I send on the other side a verbatim copy of 
their reply. It remains with you to decide whether the matter shall be 
proceeded with, or whether you pay the fine and avoid the costs and 
exposure. lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

C. i. Innes, Esq. T. REYNOLDS. 

P.S, I will not allow any steps to be taken until Thursday morning. 

The communication alluded to on the “other side” ran as 
follows : 

Dear Sir,—The reward is offered to be given after conviction. If the 

offender confess his fault and pay the fine, 40s.. he may avoid prosecution, 
and the reward sliagl, of course, be given in addition to what may be obtained 
from the guilty party. The parties are thus secured against any loss of time. 
The present case seems clear. If the smoker will not arrange quietly he 
must be prosecuted ; the instant he is convicted the complainants legally 
claim. and shall receive, the reward, as well as the £2 to which the offender 
is liable by the laws of the railway company. 
The magistrate said this was “a sort of thing that ought to be put 
astopto. It looked very much like a system of extortion.” The 
required summons upon a charge of “demanding money with 
menaces without reasonable cause” was then granied. We have 
nothing to say at present on the merits of this individual case, as 
shown on an er parte statement. But there is, beyond what we 
have already remarked upon, a point worthy of comment herein. 
This “ Anti-Tobacco Society,” whether it be a bond fide affair or 
quite the reverse, is an illustration of a social tyranny only too 
frequently perpetrated by the association of individuals to enforce 
observance of laws lapsing by common consent. If a law be cood 
in itself it requires no association to make it reapected. 

Two flagrant instances of the cruelty of rustic unpaid “ justices” 
are this week reported. An old man of sixty, who had obtained 
permiasion to take away rotten wood from the estate of the Earl of 
Verulam, was found with a few bits of sound timber among his 
rubbish. He had a twenty years’ good character for honesty, and 
the evidence for the prosecution is described as extremely incon- 
clusive. On this point we can offer no opinion, The poor old man 
was sentenced to fourteen days’ imprisonment in the House of 
Correction! Of course, on reading such a sentence, one always 
looks for the name of a clergyman among the list of 
justices present. For it is a curious fact that, whenever 
such cases as these occur, a reverend gentleman occupies a 
seat on the bench. ‘The minister of mercy on this occasion 
was the Rev. W. S. Wade. The second case is still more infamous, 
An old man of sixty-two, a farmer, of respectable appearance, was 
charged with “stealing” some half dozen eara ot wheat’ The 
wheat appears to have been of a peculiar kind, and possibly 
atiracted the old farmer's notice, just as a curious pebble on the 
beach, or a rare fern in a wood, might tempt a collector, The 
prisoner received a character for honesty, and was sentenced to ten 
days’ imprisonment. The clerical representative on this occasion 
was the Rev. Edward Moore, chairman, 


BREACH OF PROMISE OF MARRIACE. 
COUTDEN V, LYLE. 
AN amusing trial for breach of promise of marriage took place in 
the Conrct of Common Pleas on Friday werk. 
Mr. Macaulay, QC., and Mr. Baylis were counsel for the plaintiff ; 
Mr. Hawkins, ().C.,, and Mr. Drummond for the defendant, 


From the opening of the plaintiff's counsel it appeared that the plaintiff is 
the daughter of a highly respectable tradesman, an engraver, at Cambridge, 
and the defendant is the son of a gentleman living at Helston, in Cornwall. 
At the time when the acquaintance between the plaintiff and defendant 
commenced he was an undergraduate at Cambridge. In 1860 Mr. Ingles, 
also a student at the University, lodged with the plaintiff's father, and the 
defendant used to go there very frequently tosee him, and. after Mr. Ingles 
left his apartments, the defendant became the occupier, in October, 1860, for 
the three following terms, and during that period the defendant became 
attached to the plaintiff. In December, 1860, he formally proposed tothe 
plainciff; but she, from some feeling as to the disparity ot their respective 
social position, at that time declined the offer. Shortly afterwards, however, 
he renewed his offer and was accepted. Theengagement was made known to 
her parents the same day, and a few days afverwards the defendant had a 
conversation with her father abont it. The defendant was aconstant visitor 
at ber father's, and walked out with the plaintiff, In Febrnary, 1861, he 
left Cambrige for London to keep his law term, and during his absence the 
plaintiff received many letters from him of the most affectionate character, 
which Mr. Macanlay read to the jury. The defendant when he leit Cambridge 
gave her injunctions as to what course of conduct she should pursue as to 
going into society and to place- of amusement and concerts, which she 
rigorously adhered to, His letters appear to have been very freqnent, very 
affectionate and ardent, and there did not appear to have been an unpleasant 
thought on either cide, ‘The following lortey shows the staga at which the 
coy grment bad then errived i - ; 


“ My darling Wife, my own little Wife,—I want you more and more ever 
day, and think abont you and long for yon until sometimes I get very |; tats 
at the thought of the future, and sometimes more than impatient at having 
to wait +o long for so much, IL love you very much, and wish very much | 
could show you how much I shall do so when you are your Kalie’s own dear 
wife.” - 

Kalie was the name in which he signed all his letters. The defendant 
however, concealed the engagement from his friends, not being certain as to 
how they would receive the information, and gave the plaintiff fom time (o 
time assurances that he would communicate it. He also proposed that they 
should be married privately, and a day was fixed, but the plaintiff did not 
keep the appointment, Jn November, 1862, the defewdant visited the plain. 
uff at her uncie’s in London, and it was then that the defendant urged the 
plaintiff toa private marriage, giving as a reason that his uncle, who was 
wea|thy and from whom he had great expectations, might be displeased at jt 
and disinkerit him. Very shortly after this he was summoned home to 
Cornwall on account of his mother's health, and in one of his letters to her 
from home he expressed himse.f thus :— 

* My mother is not much better. You see, if you had turned up on that 
Saturday morning [the day fixed for the private marriage], I might have 
bad another nurse tor her that [ could conscientiously recommend. You 
aid it, as you thought, for my good ; but I really am not sure that it is go.” 

In May, 1862, the plaintiff and her mother came to London and saw the 
defendant, and as he was under an apprehension that the disclosure of hiv 
engagement would irritate his friends, the plaintiff and her mother wished 
him to break it off, as there was no immediate prospect of its fulfilment. The 
defendant, however, said to the mother, ** I will never release her from her 
engagement to me. Emily, and she only, shall be my wife.” 

Just about this time he told them that he had determined to emigrate to 
British Columbia, and in the course of conversation the plaintiff expre-sed a 
feeling that New Zealand was a preferable place to settle in. That appeared 
to have altered the defendant’s decision, for, on the 3lst of May, he wrote 
to her, “I will now give you a solemn promise I will not go to British 
Columbia.” 

On June 7 the defendant wrote the following letter to the plaintiff :— 

“ Great Western Royal Hotel, Friday, June 7, 1862, 

“ My darling Petsie,—When you were in town you remarked in a positive 
manner that you should never be my wife; but 1 now think that I can, 
within a few days or perhaps weeks, fix the date of that event, barring 
always the chance of your repenting the selection you have made, The 
time, though not very near, can, if you will, be as close on this day twelve 
months as may euit you; for, listen, I am now going to select a home for 
you, if you don’t mind it being 12,000 m:les away. I’ve decided, dear wife, 
that New Zealand is tne place for a young couple; and I’m going there 
very soon to look for a good piece of land to build a house (?) or something 
like one ; to get my stock on it; aud then, leaving my partner in charge, } 
am coming home for yeu. Three months to go out, six months there, three 
home again ; and you can, if you like, change your name. 1 hope, dear 
Petsie, this won't grieve you; it ought not, for it is the very speediest way 
of making you my own that I can think of, If the country were more 
civili-ed I would not hesitate about your going now, but I do not 
think camping out would suit you. Now, my darling, I want you to 
help me to face my work like an Englishman and a Cantab ought, 
by promising me that this Ictter chal! be the beginning of a definite 
state of affairs; but you must know that our life there (ie., if 
you will go) won't be a drawing-room existence; and perhaps you 
will rather not emigrate, Think it all over for yourself, and if you can 
bear one year more, I will make you as happy as I can. Don’t decide against. 
me, darling, for I really think you will be very jolly as a sheep farmer's wife. 
I am now going down to say good-by at home, and shall be back on Monday. 
Tuesday will be a busy day ; but Wednesday I should like to spend with you, 
as before this day week we shall be on the briny. Where can I see you? 1 
cannot well leave London, and it is too much to ask yon to come up; yet | 
think I must do so this once. If you have any suggestions to make I shoul 
be very glad of them—such as size of kitchen, &c. Queer ideas are racing 
through my head, and queer plans keep turning up in a very rapid manner. 
Please, dear Petsie, let me beg you, once more, not to grieve one bit about 
this ; you ought rather to rejoice. With kindest regards to ali, and very best 
love to yourself, | am, my own wife, ever yours, J. i." 

On the following Mcnday the plaintiff received the following letter from 
the defendant :— “On board the Bombay, Grave:end, Monday. 

** My own Darling,—You will have given me up, like the rest, by this 
time ; but the last week has been such a scramble that I have not been able 
to come to you, although I tried hard to get a day. I know, my darling, 
that you are grieved at my going away ; but remember that I depend upon 
your love and that you are my promised wife. Before °63 has passed 
away you will be with me and my own. God bless you, dear Petsie! Don't 
let pecple turn your love away from me, but rather, if pos-ible, teach them 
the truth, that this step has been taken more for your sake than for any 
other reason, If I get a chance I will send a letter by a homeward bound. 
Good-by, my darling! Give my love to Mrs. Coulden and Lonigza, and believe 
that you are better loved than ever by your own “ KALI. 

“ Write me at post-office, Dunedin, Otago.” 

The plaintiff also received the following letters from the defendant in 


due course :— 
“The good ship Bombay, July 5, 1862, 

‘My dear Emily,—As we shall probably meet a homeward-bound in a few 
day, and get a chance of posting a few letters, I at once begin one, We 
have had up to this time a wonderfully good passage, and expect to make 
a guiet run. Everything goes on in a very monotonous kind of style, although 
everyone tries to make things jolly. I have only one regret, and that is 
that I did not ask you to come with me. I fear now, not that you will 
forget me, but that others will persnade you to consider the step I have 
taken as utterly regardless of your feelings or wishes; but I know, my 
darling, that, if you continue of the same mind, we shall be the sooner 
united, I never knew how dear you were until now, and until you are mine 
the time will pass very slowly.” 

. “ Monday, July 7. 

“ My darling Petsie—A homeward-bound is in sight, and will probably 
take this off. I've only time to say, &c (relating to the scene, &c.) God 
bless you, my darling! Don’t forget that on you depends my happiness, and 
that 1 expect you as the reward of my labours. God bless you, my darling: 
Love to those who care to have it. ** Ever, “JL. 

This was the last letter the plaintiff received from the defendant ; but the 
plaintiff, according to the wish of the defendant, continned to write monthly 
letters addressed to him at the post-office, Dunedin, Otago. No replies were 
ever received ; and at length it was di-covered that the defendant, soon after 
he landed in New Zealand, had married a young woman who was a passenger 
in the same ship as he went out in. So that, said Mr. Macaulay, there can 
be no doubt that her affectionate letters fell into his hands when a married 
man, he having taken no steps to intimate to her his altered position. 
The plaintiff did not cease to write until June, 1863, and in the 
mean time the defendant's wealthy uncle had died and left him 
considerable property, which it was expected would cause the return of 
the defendant to England. Still, however, the plaintiff received no tidings 
from the defendant, and at length she wrote to the defendant's sister and 
asked if a report was true that was current that the defendant was marricd, 
and had been for some weeks with his wife in Cornwall, To this no answer 
was returned, and the report turned out to be true. It appeared that tne uncle 
had left the defendant £2000, and the further sum of £2000 on the decease of 
his father and mother ; that the defendant was now farming the Bolython 
farm of 600 acres, of the value of £600 per annum, his father being the 
tenant for life of it under the uncle’s will, and himself the next remainder- 
—_ in tail ; and that the defendant had other expectations under the uncle # 
will. 

At the close of the speech of Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Hawkins interposed and 
conferred with Mr. Macaulay for some minutes. 

Mr. Hawkins then said that it had been agreed that a verdict should be 
taken for the plaintiff for £1000. He said he was instructed to say not one 
single syllable in disparagement of the plaintiff, but that every act of hers 
only redounded to her credit, and that it was by the defendant’s own fault 
alone that the engagement wes broken. 
ainee jury then formally returned a verdict for the plaintiff—Damages, 

D. 


NAVAL MODELS —The collection of models of naval architecture which 
has hitherto been deposited in the vaults of Somerset House has been removed 
tothe South Kensington Museum, temprerily, until suitable premises are 
built. It will be opened to the public for the firat time, without restriction, 
on the 19th of Decemter. The series begins with the “ Great Harry.” of 
Henry VIII.’s time, and is con'inued to the iron ships now building both in 
her Majesty's dockyards and private yards. 

NEW LIFE-BOAT.—The National Life-boat Institution has just seut away 
a fine new life-boat, 36 ft. long, to be stationed at Piel, Morecambe Bay 
Lancashire. The cost of the life-boat was collected by the commercial 
travellers, Mr W. Bishop, of West-street-road, Boston, acting as treasurer, 
and Mr. R, Affleck, of York-street, Manche-ter, performing the duty of secre- 
tary. Another life-boat, of precisely the same size, was sent off on Wedres- 
day to New Quay, Cardigan Bay. The cost of this last-named life-boat was 
benevolently contributed by the Ancient Order of Foresters. 

Tue SEWAGE Or TOWNs.—The provincial towns are stirring in the 
matter of the utilisation of sewage. On Saturday last representatives of 
Birmingham, Nottinghsm, Derby, Wolverhampton, Coventry, Preston, and 
Bath waited upon Sir George Grey in reference to the subject. ’revious vo 
the interview with the Home Secretary, a conference was held, at which it 
was resolved to urge the Government to bring in a bill to empower cor- 
porations to carry out works for the utilisation of the sewage. When this 
representation was made to Sir George Grey he asked whether all the power. 
sought for by the deputation were not given by the Public Health Act. The 
deputation did not consider they were, aud pointed out in what the Act was 
deficient. Sir George Grey said the subject was engaging the serious atten- 
tion of the Government, and he desired that the deputation would forwart 
to bim facts and arguments which they wishod to have fairly considered, 
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MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
NeARLY all National Stocks have continued extremely in- 
active. The traneactions, generally, have been much restricted, 
prices having fluctuated considerably ; neveriheless, no depression 
of importance has trken place, Consels, for Money, have 
realised *8{ 8044; Ditto, for Accouns, 59} 4; Reduced and New 
Three per Cents, St 4; Exchequer Bills, 6s, to 1s, dis,; Bank Stock 
been 237 to 
u return of tbe Bank of Fnglend being favourable (the stock of 
pullion having increased to 14,122,711), the Directors have reduced 
their minimum rate of di-c unt to 6 per cent 
Indian Securities have changed hands slowly, ard the quotations 
have had a drooping tendency. India Steck, 218 to 221 ; Ditio, New, 
103% to 1074 ito Five per Cent, Rupee Paper, 101. The Debentures 
have been 98 and 974; and the Bonds, par to 5s. prem, 
The éemand for accommodation has cont'nued very inactive, In 
the open market—in which the supply of money is large—the best 
is done as follows :— 


Heanor Derbyshire, iramework knitter —R. SH 
rl ¥ re —R. SHAW, Ripley, Derby- 
Hilze, paint t,—J. WELB8OUKNE, Alfreton, etyhin dene 
ew Radnor, carpenter.—J, GRIFFITHS, Old Radnor, | 


Der coaldealer.— J, JONES, oventry, +ggdealer—C, MEAKIN, 
R aa enenieeion agent.—W, ROBERTSON, Worcester, horsedealer, 
paral UR, Derby, chenilie net ma:ufaetarer.— TATE, Derby, 
secoudst J. MARTIN, Berry Edge, Durham, g/ocer.—G. SMITH, | 
C ton-next-Gravesend. @ mmission agent.—J. 8 JOHNSON, Great 
armouth, baker. — J. SUNTER, Bradford, butter factor — J, 


actress. —G. POLLING 

CLARIDGE, Neat Ensvor 
Stoke, Nottinghamshire, cattle-jo vber —R, 3. FOS 
tinghamshire, baker,—G, JOSLYN, Witham, Essex gardener —J. 


IN, Burford, Oxfordshire, butcher.— J. 


Sealer.—J. LEICESTER, jun., Seacombe, Chest ire, avsistant in @ 
coulyard.—T. PALLISTEK, Rothbary, Northumberland, grocer.— 
H.HARREY Hentland, Herefordshire’ butcher et eee 


Sixty Days’ .. ” F sp hac : 
Three Months? ss a 1 SCOTCH SEQUESTRA 1 10Ns.—R. SPIERS, Glasgow, plumber.— 
Four Months’ a RN ). YUILE, Giasgow, wine merchant.—K. GRAHAM, Carlisle, 


erocer.—J, LAW, Uphall, farmar,—sS. WATERS, Aberdeen, horse- 


Months’... os 
Six Mo! 647 dealer,—A, KOSS, Tain, spirit merchant. 


The Bank of Frankfort has reduced its rate for money to 5 per 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 13, 

BANKRUPTCIRS ANNULLED.—H. W. SEABROOK, Gloucester- 
terrace, Chelsea, elerk in the War Office. —R. BYRNE, Liverpool, 
stockbroker —8, BAINES, Brighouse, 

BANKRUPTS.—J. ARNOLD, jun., Mount-street, Grosvenor- 
square, ve'erinal surgeon.—J. H. sANKS, Ely-court, Holborn, 
engraver.—G, B LL, Littleport, Cambridge-hire, farmer—R. T. 
WHITLOCK, West-street, Walworth-—H. KRIEBACH. High-street, 
Shoredi'ch, baker—J. LAKE, Forest hill, Kent. builoer.—J. 8. 8. 
TALBOT, Westow-bill, Norwood, jobmaster.—P. QUIGLEY, Upp r 
pebapea gag itzroy-equare, tailor.—H. TUPPEN, Bright -n, 
draver.— W. H. ROW LAND, Cambnridge-place, Paddington, plumber. 
C, BOURNBR. Devonshire-grove, Old Kent-road, commission agent. 
M. ANTHONY. Gutter-iane, Cheapside, commercial traveller.— 
J. H. HARMSWORTH, Milton-street, Cripplegate, tallow-chan i ler. 
R. FANCOURT, King-street. Poriman-square, carpenter,—G. C 
COOKE, Castlu-sireet East, Oxford-market, tallor.—W. NEALE, 
Mount-street, Whitechapel, clerk to au uctorney. - PARSONS, 
Bromley, Kent, builder.—J, PENICUD, Great ‘Titchfie/d-streat.— 


it. 
About £400,000 in bullion has arrived from varicus quarters, and 


several 1s of gold have been sent into the Bank of England, 
The withdrawals, wever, have somewhat increased. ‘The cmmer 


Genta, 1862, 86]; 1864, 6 ; 
Parsive, 31% ; Ditto, Cextifintes, 14h; ‘Parkish Old Six per Conte 
our 


and Australian U }, 204; European, 8} ; Hindustan, China’ | I- JONES Old Kent-road, timber-dealor.—G. E. COTTRELL, New- 
and Japan, 294 ; Imperial, 34; Tmperial Ottoman, 17; Land Mort- | Sauere, Lincoln’s-inm-fields, barrister-at-law.-C. TEESDALE, 
4i; London and Brazilien, 45$; Londonand Coun! Wellington-rquare King’s-road, Che!sea.—T.R BAKER, Plumstead, 


commercial traveller.—T. S, NORTON, Brunswick-terrace West- 
bourne-grove West, builder.—J. HOARE, Upper Cottenham roa, 
Hornsey, bricklayer.—F. C. MAKSHALL, Market-row, Oxford- 
market, porkbutcher. —W. HOBCRAFT, Oxford-street, photograoher, 
J.W.SCOTT, Newby-place, Poplar.—J. J. ESSER, nees-street, 
Leicoster-square, waiter.—M. A SHEPARD, Gloucester-road, South 
Kensington, milliner—W. BARTON, Chevening, Kent, farmer — 
Key C. M. WILSON, White Roding, Essex.—F, G. @, FREEMAN, 
Bromley, Kent, builder—E P. WILSON, Essex-road, Islington 
mantle manufacturer.—W. H. ORAM, Derby, poulterer—J. N. 
BIRKLEY, Yeovil, cattle-dealer.—J. EB. HORSFALL, Heb‘en 
Brioge, doubler.—H. T. WATSON and J. CUNLIFFE Gools, ship- 
owners —S, WALTON, Bradford, Yorkshire, stout? manufacturer — 
J. BRETHERICK, Holbeck woollen printer.—R, FOSTER, Leeds, 
cap manufacturer —S, LEGG, Liverpool, shipwright, — J. s R 
OKE, Tranmere—W. T. DISTIN, Salford licensed victualler.—- 
J. BUSHLEY, Blackburn, currier.—J, BRADSHAW, Liverpool. 
barmen —M. MONK, Nerthampton, saddler —G, LUCKKS, Bridg- 
water, master mariner.—K BUT 

joiner.—J, TENCH, Smethwica, xttorney.—W, 
hampton, sinker.—J, COUKE. Shepley, Yorkeh 
BOWER, Greenheys, Lancashire, provieion-vealer.—J. FENBY, 


113; Ptisn Com: 
ues ie Copper, 1}; Financial ation, § ; 
Warehouse, 9%; General Credit, 67 ; 
ternational Financial, 7}; Joint-stock Discount, 6} ; 
Becurition, 4b; London Finaxcial. 24); Ditto, New, 23) ; London 
General mibus,3; Millwall Ironworks, 37 ; National Discount, 
153; Ocean Marine, 76; Peninsular and Oriental Steam, New, 51; 
Scottish Australian Investment, 125; South Australian Land, 32; 
Upper Aesuin Tea, 64. 

he dealings in the Railway Share Market have been only 
moderate, On the whole, however, prices have been fairly supported, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS, 

ALTHOUGH only limited supplies cf Baglish wheat have come to 
hand this weak, the demand for ali kinds bas ruled heavy, and, in 
some instances, prices have given way ls. perquarter, In foreign 
wheat very little has been passing, at barely late rates. 
Barley—the receipta of which have heen good—has met a dull 
i , at ls, per quarter less money. The malt trade has continued 
ina sluggish state,on former terms There has been a steady 
inquiry fer oats; but beaus and peas hive moved off heavily, at 
barely previeus rates. In fiour, the transactions have been only 
moderate, 

ENGLISH CU RRENCY,—Wheat, 37s. Lo 45, ; barley, 24s, to 358.; 
oats, 168. to 24s. ; rye, 26s.10 788. ; beans, 334s, to do, ; pons, 34s. to 
42s, per quarter ; flour, 278. to 40s. per 280 1b, 

CATTLE.—The great market has been held this week; but the 
show of beasts bas fullen considerably short of Jast season. Trade 
has been very firm, at high rates. Beef, from 3s. 6d. to 58, 10d, ; 
mutton, 3s, 10d, to 68, ; veal, 48, 4d. to 5s, 6d.; and pork, 38, 6d. to 
4e, 10d. per 81b. to sink the offal. 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—Each kind of meat has moved 
off slowly, as follows :—Bvef, from 3s, 4d, to 48.104. ; mutton, 3s, 8d. 
to ds, ; veal, 4s. 4d, to 58,; and pork, ds, 4d. to 5s, per sib, by the 


CAaTCASB, 
Tra.—The demand for most kinds is inactive, at about stationary 


prices. 

SUGAB.—All raw qualities are in improved request, and the quo- 
tations are well Lay eaghone The stock consists of 111,563 tons, 
against 74,99 1ons last year, Refined goods move off eteadily, at 43s. 
per cwt. for common b own Jumps. 

CorrEE.—The market is firm, at previous quotations, Stock, 
10.579 tons, avainst 10,249 tons. 

Rick —Very litue business is doing in any kind, at last week's 
currency. Steck, 35,459 tons, against 45,371 tons. 

PROVISIONS.—The transactions in most kinds of butter have 
been on s moderate scale, In prices, however, very littlechange has 
taken place. The best Friesland is selling +t 124s. to 1204 per ewt, 
Bacon end hams are in short supply and fair request, at full quota- 
tions, Lard is dull, at 58s, 10 Gte, for bladdered. In other provisions 
only a limited business is doing. 

‘ALLOW.—The market is steady, at 40s, Yd per ewt. for P.Y.C., 
on the spot. Stock, 62,374 casks, against 70,101 ditto inst year, 
Rough fat, 2s. 1d, per S1b. 

OILS —Linseed oil is éull, at £33 5a. per ton, Rape is offering at 
£42 to £46 10s. ; fine cocoanut, £58 to £37; and fine palm, £36; 
French turpentine, 628, 6d. per owt. 

SPIRITS.—The deman@ tor rum ie somewhat heavy, at about 
previous quotations. Brandy and grain spirits support last week's 
currency. 

HAY AND STRAW. — Meadow hay, £4 4s. to £5 5.; clover, 
£5 6s. to £6 68 ; and straw, £1 5e, to £1 10a, per load. 

COALS,—Wall’s End, 218, 6d. to 224, 6d. ; Hartley, 188. 6d. vo 14. 
Holy well and Wylam, Is. 6d, por ton. 

HOPs.—The demand is less uctive, yet prices are well supported, 
The best qualities are worth 18x. to 200s. per ewt. 

Woo.,—The public sales have progressed steadily. By private 
contrvet very litte is doing. 

POTATORS,—The supplies are moderate, and the demand is steady, 
at from 75s. to 1208, per ton, 


English and 
Fore-street 
18§ ; 


t, 


T. HUTCHINSON, Manchester, suctioneer—J. LOWF, 


W. B. CLARK, Great Crosby, 
DINON, Boston, blackemith.—v. TAYLOR, Ipswich, workin, 
eller. —J. HODGE, Peterborough, straw-hat maker, — 

POYNTON, Loughborouzh, butcher.-G. W. DICK, Hury St. 


T. A. 


H. T. ILLIPS. Gray's-inn-road, greengroesr, 


R. GILCHRIST, Dumfries, draper.— G, SANGSTER, A 
manufacturer,—A, WYATT, Glasgow, wine and spirit merchant. 


WARREN. 


their engagement at the Crystal Palace during the day. 
Commodore Nutt and Minnie Warren, Bestman an 


Programme at each Levice. 


Ten years of age Halt Price in 2s. and 3s. 


THUMB and hisWIFE. Mrs STRATTON; 


Palace, on MONDAY NEXT, DECEMBER 1y. 


parents with children enjoying the Chriatrias Holidays, 
No extra charge for admission. One Shilling oaly. 

vailway-traing, 

cover. 


RYSTAL PALACE. — BOXING 
and CHRISTMAS. 
Everybody and Everything. 
for all, the most unlimised special z 
HOLXDES A CTRACTIONS., is 
joining the Palace, equally protected from cold or damp, 
A OMOND'S (ate Wombwell's) ROYAL WINDSOR CASTLE 
MENAGERIE 


DAY 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 9. 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED,—R. STONE, Cerne Abbas, Dorset- 
shire, innkeeper. 

BANKRKUPTS,—E. N. YOUNG, Greenwich, photographic artist — 
J.C, MILLER, Noble-street, St. Luke’s, insurance agent.—P T. 
SNOW, Chelsea College, retired Lieatenant-Colonet tn the Indian 
Army —A. HARVEY, Allsopp s-buildines, Back-read, St, George's 
in-the-East, boarding honse keeper—H. LODGE, Kufford s-row, 
Islington, tailor.—S TAYLOR, Upper-marsh, Lambeth, farrier.— 
8. L. MULLEN, Elizabeth-terrace, Liverpoo!-road, watch jeweller.— 
E. BARNES, Myrtle cottage, New Hampton, omnibus-driver —G. 
HAYDON, Basingstoke, Hants, builder —J. MOORE, Le theraead, 
plumber.—J. WOODS, Green-walk, Holland-street, Blacktriars- 
road, whitesmith—J. FITZPATRICK, Norwich, sawyer —H 
RUMBELOW. De Beauvoir-road South, clerk.—E, GOYMER, 
Cable street, Whitechapel, baker,—C, BONNER, Devonshire: grove, 
0.d Kent-road, commission agent.— A.J. JAQUES, Barnsley, mason. 
J. W. PEARSE, St. James’s-road, Ho'loway, traveler to a ware- 

an.—A, WALTERS, St. Albans-place, Kdeware-rond. 
pabticnee,—--X OR, Sonteameics wa’ chmuker.—B, SMITH, Jewry- 
AMBWORTH, Milton-stree:. Ccipple- 


ant.— 


next week, Admiis.ion One Shilling. 


in order to prepare for removal of part of the Iron Building, 
Ly order of the Lords of the Commitiee of Council on Edueation. 


EXHIBITION OF 
FINE ARTS AND MANUFACTURES, 1865, 
under the Special Patronage of 
her Majesty the Queen. 


requisite forms can be obtained at the House of the Socie.y of Arts, 
Tobn-street, Adelphi, London, W.C. ; 


— By order, HENRY PARKINSON, Secretary, 


sikohe es end arthur’s-grove, Keutie t0nm, arp trie E He 
3 Pentonville - J. a “row, . 
Holborn, att oT TUNBRIOGS, Walmer-roa4, Notting-hil, HOTOCH ROMIE.—Photographs delicately 
painter—G, MITCHELL, Weymovth-street, Hackney-road, com- coloured withont it being necessary to posses a knowledge of 
of indexes to booka,—F. BINGHAM, Murray-stree’, New | nainting. Book of Instruction forwarded on receipt of a stamped 


cl lope. 
directed ERT TER BARBE, and CO., 60, Regent-street ; 


Great 8t, Helen's, City, and Leyton, Essex, merchant —T. NO SBS, 
xe Heese Wholesale, 7, Glasshouse-street, 


Paddi 


RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
&o.—An Extensive Assortment of ee oo Bronze, 
er Ornament-. Manufactared and Im, 

= J. TESNANT, 149, Strand, W.C. 
IN CASE OF DEATH, 
or an Allowance of £6 per week while laid up by 

eA caused 

ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, or 
‘at Home, may be secured by an annual ment of £3 to the 
RAIL rh PASSENGE&S’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
For pardculara apply w the Offices, 10, Kegen'-street ; and 64, 
Attorney's clerk.—J, CLEMENTS, Bristol, broker. — J. Cornhi WILiiaM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Liskeard, licensed victualler.—T,. EVA, Helston, Cornwall, builder, 
W C, GAGGS, Howden, Yorkshire, wine merch nt —H. TUPPER 
Brighton and Rottingdean, Susex, draper.—B. and A. BRAY, 
Chopparda, Yor*shire woollen « loth manufactorers.—J. LILBURN, 
L-verpool, prowision-dealer.—J. HOLDSWORTH, Leeds, china- 
desler —G. WHITELELD, Middleham, Yorkshire, innkeeper 
H. WILLIAMS, Llandudno, Curnarvonshire,  bootnsker — 
R. JOHNSON, Li |, cotton saleseman.—H. READ, Liverpool, 
provision-dealer.—H. HALL, Wigan, innbeeper.—C. WEP B, Marple, 
Cheshire, coutlon mannfaciurer.—J. LITLLEWOOD, Masclnnes 


calien printer.—J. SNOWDON, South Fhieles. shi r—G. D. 
ttingham, 


BRITISH ORPHAN ASYLUM, Mackenzie 
Park, Slough, Broke (formerty at Clapham Rise), 


627, 
Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 

for the gratuitons Maintenance, Clothing, and Education of 
Orphan Children from ali parte of the British Empire whose parente 
have been reduced from prosperity to circumstances, 

List of su: scribers and forme for nominating rey ee be with any 
further information, may be obtained on application to the 3 
sither personally or by letter. 


EBENNETE. Wolverhampton, brewer.—A. STANT IN, 

K botcher.— W, WATTS. Willenhall, Stafford-hire, bucher.—T. | Annual subscriptions and comatose yom, enktaty sogstved 
ZONES Bilson, Saffordshire, bonrman —E. COLLEY, | Bilston, Papen pr - Ag — Ph for tan vole, Pity J 
stati i a . 8 . Bilston, Staffordshire iron a ‘ 7 
refines. Ww. sl LPP, Ipswich, corncha ne anchor —W. H. TAYLOK, Offioes, 73, Chaxpride, London. ALFRED MACKENZ1B, Sec, 

y, Lincolnshire, grocer.—J,JO. yneorrwg,. Glamorgan- B 
shire, groces —J DAWSON, Kirkburton, Yorkshire, fancy mand- ORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL 
Se eee eee eee eretcchina tiiae 3: MEDICINE of the British College of Health, Fustor- 


A * ire, . “A, London. —'n boxes, at 134d. 2. M1. ds, 5d,, and Its 
ROLYE, Ge: ton, Northamptoushire, inakecver.—W. MONRPEY, | 24, Lemon, —on bons ae IAs Se Yeauant's Church. 


Hovibawpten, cabuactusaker.—WW, LE 1e, Crawyall, Beredordabire, 


labourer,—B, GIBBS, Rochdale, bookkeeeper.—H. FARNSWORTH, | B 


w mend COCOA as being the most healtifulot a'l be y 

. AUGHKS, Ford, Shropshire, butcher —J. F, WARING, | the doctrine of homaopathy was first introduced ieee thin conan 

there were to beobtsined no preparations of cocna either attractive 

| to the taste or acceptable to the stomacl 

plied in the crude state or ao umkilfuily 
ittle notice, 

induced, in the year 1439, to turn his atiention to this subject 

MALTBY uke J. : d 4 length succeeded, with’ xt elnbo papi irda 

, Gotham, Nottingham: hire, wilor.—M. THORNE, Leeds, | being the first to produce an article pure in its composition, and so 

buteh refined by the perfect urituration {t receives 

. Oxfordshire, miller.—M. FRYER, East | through ae to be most acceptable to the delicate stomach, It is readily 

ER, Upton, Not- | prepared for use, being sold in the form of powder, of which two tea- 


AL break 9 a 
EVANS, Haverforawest, tutor.—S. KILBUUM, Stanstead, Suffolk, Sitges put in a breakfast cap, then filled up with boiling 


with @ delicious aroma, Originated tor the use specially ef thas 

Radar: bomce spenle treatment, s ay through its agreeablenesa, 
ima generally accepted. Sold im }1 b, ib. packets 

labelled, by Grocers F dim glo, 41>, and Lb, p 


since 1825, and defies all honest competition. 


TTERFLELD. Bravford. Yorkshire, 
G, JAMES, Wolver- 
ire, grover,—S. S. 


Worcester, schoolmaster —H, GRIFFIN, Southport, G. BOWER, 
Little Hallam, Derbyshire, ecattle-jobber.—J. RORINSON. Ash, 
Surrey, baker.—W. HUNTLEY, Aldershott, ehormaker.—W. BOO L, 
Sheffield, stonemason.—J. BKANNETTI. Cuperham, Hants, cattle- 
destey —A BARRACLOUGH, Sheffigia, stationer.—W. KR. EMERY, 
Birmingham, cabdriver.—_H. PRESGKAVE, Holbeach, bucher — 
Man- 
chester, grocer —J, HOWARD, Salford, commission agent.—E. 
FOUNTAIN, Blackburn.—J, SMITH, Accrington, labourer.—W. 
SHARPLES, Pilkington, yeastdealer.—W. FRASER, Wigan, draper. 
near Liverpool, shipbroker.—E. 
jew- 
{, 
Ea- 
mundsa—G MIDDLEDITCH, Bury St. Edmunds, cork manufac- 
turer.—J. UPTON, Li hfield, blackemith,—G. MAJER, Bi idlington, 
anahespe —F WETTON, Forebri¢ge, Staffordshire, labourer. — 
ED, Hull, provision-dealer,-W. HARKIION, Gravesend, 

Trinity pliot —F¥. DALLIMORE, Brighton, journeyman carpenter. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—J, THOMSON, Alloa, fiesher.— 
berdeen. 


OMMODORE NUTT and MINNIE 


On MONDAY EVENING, and during the Week, at ST. JAMES'S 
HALL, Piccadilly, at Eight o’Clock only, in consequence of 


Bridemaid to 
General Tom Thumb and wife, will give one Levée each evening, 
and appear in a Melange of Songs, Dante, Duets, &e., Change of 


Admission, 1s, and 28.; Reserved Stalls, Ss. each. Children under 


RYSTAL PALACE.—UNUSUAL 

SPECIAL HOLIDAY ATTRACTIONS—GENERAL TOM 
; Miss MINNIE WARREN 
(sister to Mrs.General Tom Thaumb:,and COMMODORE NUTT will 
hold a GRAND RECEPTION, on the Great Orchestra ac the Crystal 


The General has been induced to alter his original determination 
of not appearing in public, and wi'l return specially from Paris 10 
appear at the Crystal Palace, for two or three great receptions, next 


week only. i 

This will afford the public the opportunity so generally desired 
of witnessing this astonishing’ y diminutive party, and the firas has 
been fixed tor Monday next, that the recapticn may be attended by 


Additional 
The Palace will be warmed, ana everything under 


Within the Palace, with ample rooin 


Nowhere such unusual combined a tractions, By the various rail- 
ways, by road, by carriage, or van, come early, Full particulars 


OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


\ The Animal Producta Colleciion and part of the Structure 
Collection will be closed to the Public atter the Ist of Jannary, 1865, 


UBLIN INTERNATIONAL 


tending exhibitors are informed that the 31st of December is 
eal eoat ay on which Applications for Space will be received, The 


or at the Exhibition Palace, 


R E 


WwW R D. 


REAKFAST BEVERAGE.—Homeeopathic A 


practitioners, and the medical profession geverally, recom- 


H-* oe 


(uances KINGSLEY'S NEW STORY, 


; the nut was either sup- 
minutactured as to obtain 
omeopathic Chymist, was 


EREWARD, THE LAST OF THE 

ENGLISH, A New liomance, By CHARLES KINGSLEY, 

Author of “ Hypatia,” “ Westward Ho!" d&c. Will be com uence 
in the January fart of GOUD WORDS. 


BSs4ys. By HENRY ROGERS, Author 
‘4 ofthe “ Eclipse of Faith.” &c. Will be commenced in the 
Jauuary part of GOOD WORDs. 


ASTWARD. A Series of Travel-Papers, 
By NORMAN MACLEOD. D.D, Will be commenced in 
the Janusry Part ot GOOD WORDS. 


(8 INDIAN HERORS, By J. W. KAYE, 

Author of “ The History of Christianity in India,” &c. Wi 
rartof WOOD WORDS” 
LFRED HAGART’S HOUSEHOLD, A 
Quiet Story. By ALEXANDER SMITH, Author of “ A Life 


Deana, &c, Will be co: ced in J Part of GOOD 
woucs. mmen the January o 


(aaist THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD, 


By C. J. VAUGHAN, DD., Vicar of Doncaster, Will be com- 
meneed in the January Part of GOOD WORDs. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 


OOD WORDS. Edited by NORMAN 


MACLEOD, D.D.,, one of her Majesty's Chaplains, 
STRAUHAN and Co.,, 32, Ludgate-hill. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS,—BIBLES, 
PRAYER-BOOKS, CHURCH SERVICES, in every variety 
ot size, types and plain and ornamental binding. 
FAMILY BIBLES, good bold type, illustrated, 10s. 6d, 
POCKET BIBLE, illustrated, rims ana clasp, 2s, 6d. 
REFERENCE BIBLES, limp binding, from 24. 6d. to 10a, 64, 
PRAYERS hanesomely bound in ivory, 108 6d. 
CHUR H SERVICES, very clear type, in Turkey morecco, gilt 
rims and prey Aue rongly recommend *d), 68. 6d. 
One of the largest, cheapest, and best assorted stocks in London. 
Tinstratet Catalogues post- ree, 
WILLTAMS and Co,, 124, Oxford-street, 
(a few docrs west of Regent-street). 


: . yew r 
HRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW- 
YEAR’s GIFT3,—Bibles, Prayers, Church S+rvices, and all 

the New Books of the Season, suitable for Presents, arranged in the 

most convenient way for purcha-ers to select from, and supplied at 

the most libera! prices, at J.G1 "B18 G E.c 


J. EPS, of London, t 
the assistance of elaborate machinery, in 


in the process it passes 


Biss, HoMaorararc COCOA is 


distinguished asa grateful and invigorating breakfast beverage 


be commenced in the Januar, 


HOCOLAT MENTIER = 
/ Manufactory at Noisiel-sur-Marne, near Paria, 
‘The best and most delicious aliment for breakfast ever known 


Perfectly free trom ali adulteration, this chocolate commends 
itself vo everyone, 

To those in health as an agreeable and sustaining nourishment, 

To invalids for its restoring and invigorating properties, 

To all, even the most delicate, as containing nothing injurious to 
their constitution. 

Annnal consumption exceeds 4,000,000 Ib, 
____ MENIER, 73, Heurietta-:treet, Covent-garden, 


Sold by Grocers, Confectioners, and Druggists. 


CHOCOLATE CREAMS, 


F RY'S 
a delicious sweetmeat, constantly growing in 
PUBLIC FAVOUR, 


Made by J. 8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, 
W**'s HOMCOPATHIC COCOA, 


distinguished by fine flavonr, solubility, and 
NUTRITIOUS PROPERTIES, 


, + . 
| NDIGESTION.—MORSONS’ PEPSINE 
WINE is a perfectly pala'able form for administering thir 
gs remedy for weak digestion, Manufactured by T, Morson and 
n, 19 and 46, Sonthampvon-row, Russell-square, W.C., in bottles, 
®t 3a, 58, and 10a, each. Pepsine Lozenges, in Boxes, at la fd, 
da, Od, and 45, 6d. each. 


RAGG'S CHARCOAL BISCUITS afford 
Speedy Relief in Cases of Acidity, Bile, Indigesion, Heart- 

burn, Flaculency, &c. Sold in tins, 1s, 2s, 44, and 8s each, by 
J.T. BRAGG, Sole Maker, 2, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square : 
and by all Chemists, Pure Vegetable Charooal, in botutes, 2s, 
and 48, each, 


ALMER’S VICTORIA SNUFFLESS DIP 
CANDLES. Sold everywhere ; and wholesale by 


, _ PALMER and CO., the Pu entees, 
Victoria Works, Green-street, Bothnal-green, N.E. 


Envelopes, and every variety of Christinas Stationery, of 
the newest and mo-t beautiful decription, at J. GLLBER1's, 19, 
Gracechureh-ttreet, E.C. Selections forwi post-frew on receipt 
of 12 stamps and upwares, 


DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE TUE BEST BOY'S BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
by using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, HE ADVENTURES OF SEVEN FOUR- 
|. ADs |. each, FOOT ri Darra eT Se | 
Manufactured $y J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, JAMES pegs 1 eax eer a ee ait Mustented. Price ag 
4 __ Sold everywhere, Warp ana Lock. 
CANDLES, ‘ 


LEGANT PRESENT BOOK for Young 


Persons of either Sex.—The STEALING OF THE PRINCES 
ERNEST AND ALB#RT OF SANONY, from the former of whom 
the Prince of Wales traces hisde cent A True Story of the Middle 
Ages. Illustrated with numerous highly-finished Kugravinge, 
Price 7s, 6d.—WARD and Lock, 


With numerous IUustrations, 5a, beautifully bound in cloth, 


RY, AND TRY AGAIN: a True Story 
about Two Boya. By OLI) JONATHAN. 
London: W. MACKINTOSH, 24, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, demy Svo, pp. 270, cloth, price 34 6d, 
R. LEWIS'S N#W GYMNASTICS, 


adapted te be used in the drawing-room or school-room to 
the accomosniment of music. Lilustrated with 300 Positions foe 
Self-Instruction. ‘The apparatus may also be had  Daunib-hells, 
Hegre per pair; Rings, trom is, 6d. per pair; Wands, Is, ; Ciubs, 
3s. 6d. per pair, 

“ Their aim is to give erace and flexibility, inaddition to strength 
of muscle ; to promote health, and consequently cheerfuinesa, by 
finding sppropriate exercise for every part of the body, es ecially 
thos? parts less frequently called into uss The implements are 
light; wooden dumo-hells, for example, being used ; and, with one 
or two exceptions, un«ttached, so that they soe d De pertcesane 
wherever there is sufficient pace. Music accompanies and regulates 
the exercises, 300 IJustrations show the attitudes which the 
human furm assumes in the use of tnese exercisss Many good 
hi’ ta may be taken from the volume, even if the whole sysiem be 
not carried out,—Giobe. 

London: W, TWEDIE, 


MNVHE WORSHIP OF BACCHOS, by 

GEORGE CRU (KSHANK, engraved on Steel, 47 in. by 30in., 
is now ready. This r-markavle Engraving contains over 1000 
figures, each figure portraying a character or a pas-ion; the whole 
history of the customs and man ers of the present 


ANDLES.— HerMAJESTY’S 

GOVERNMENT USE FIELDS' PATENT PARAFFINE 
CANDLES. ‘sold everywhere. But see that J. C,and J. Fields’ 
name sre on each packet,—Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 


KEEN'S GENUINE MUSTARD 


First Manufactured A.D. 1742, 


or more than 
One Hundred and Twenty Years. 

This well-known brand of Mustard has neen sold by the trade of 
Great Britain for more than a Century, and is held in high esti- 
mation for ita parity and jPongency of flavour, The qualities that 
are recommen tor family use are the Double Superfine aud the 
Genuine, both of which can be obtained from most Family 
Grocers, in canisters of 1 1b, and 4 1b. each, 

KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and CO., London. 


AYLOR BROTHERS 
GENUINE MUSTARD. 


Soe that each Packag: 
Sold by all G: cola dees theca mat the Kingdom. 
rocers, , throug! 
Taylor Brothers, Brick-lane and Wentworth-street, Lendon, N.B. 


OD-LIVER OIL, Imported direct from 

Newforndland by THOMAS KEATING, 79, St. Paul’s- 

churchyard, Sold in bottles, half-pints, 24, ; pints, 3s. 6d. ; quarts, 
68,, imperial measure. 


7, Strand, 


OD-LIVER OIL from Newfoundland, first 


delivery, and finest imported this season, by THOMAS | PF senting & hist a e 
4 Y ;. | century. Artists’ proofs, £5 5+.; second proofs, £3 3e.; prints, £118, 
KEATING, 79, St. Paul's-churchyard, EC. Sold in bottles, half. Bent en ag we poe aah cd she kingdom for 3s, 64. extra, 


pints, 2s.; pincs, 3s, Gd. i quarts, 6., imperial measure, 


IDMANS’ SEA SALT, — This article, 
extracted from the “foaming billews,” is a boon to all who 
would enjoy the invigorating effects of asea bath in the comfortable 
seclusion of an apartment, Its daily use is productive of immense 
benefit in cases fg wenpeny del airy, vexaen of the stale, 
rains, dc, —sol| em) e where, age containing . 
mbes td priaors, Tidman and Son, x 


Londoa : W. TWEHEDI&, 337, Strand. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, 


HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
AIMAMAOK for 1865, aes iy 
Sere t pore Repel meet ray etn oY Leighton Brothers ; Twelve 


la lb, 281b, and is. Prop: . 10, | Pine-Art Kngravings; Astronom) cams of Remarkable 

Wornwood-strests don, B.C. Fhencenens, we ees, Notes ; and Twelve Original Designs 
= = - Page ee a8 Herd’ tow jendar, 

= RA It con aleo Lists of th al Family of Great Britain ; the 

AUT 10 N.—COCKS'S CELEB TED Queen's Household - her Majesty ‘8 Mini-tecs ; and Pubiic Offices 


and Officers; London and County Bankers; Law and University 
terms; Fixed and Movable Festivals; Anniversaries and Komark- 
ab'a Events; Times of High Water av London and Liverpool ; 
Tables of Stamps, Taxes, and Government Uuties ; the Christi 
Jewish, and Mobaramedan Calendars; Astronomical 5) mbols 
Abbreviations; and a considerabie amount of as tul an! interesting: 
information, rendering the [LLUATKATED LONDON ALMANACK 
an and elegant companion to the library, boudoir, or 
drawing-rvom. 

The fir vstrearen L°NDON ALMANACK is inclosed in an 
elegant cover, printed in colours, 

Published at the Office of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
198, Strand, and sold dy all Booksellers aud Newsagenta, 


READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Bocuse, Gearing 
Plot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for genera! use. is sold by all 
respectable dealers in sauces. It is manufactured only by the 
executors of the sole proprietor, Charles Cocks, 6, Duke-s'reet, 
Reading, the Original Sauce Warehuure, Ali others are spurious 
imitations, 


AUSAGE and MINOCING MACHINE, 
Ths “Guinea” universal machine of BURGES3 and KEY. 
Best, simplest, and cleanest invent-d. Sold by Ironmongers 
throughout the kingdom ; also by the manufaccarers, 95, Newgate- 
street, EC. Ask for Burgers and Key's. 


PURVEYORS TO H.E.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


GLUSNTIELD PATENT STABOH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


Price 64. 7d.) ; in el t case, Le, 6d. ( Js, 84.) ; russia 
at gilt, 25. Gd. (post 2+, oe 
RETTY 


COHbIS(TMAS PRESENT, 


and awarded the Prize Medai 
— — = HOWLETT'S ViOEORTS GLEN ALANA x = 
‘Ss iT inia‘! pocket referercer in 32 pages « 
OBINSON'S CELEBRATED ole sate eos tee information of the I Sean bookee 


MEDICATED COTTON WOOL,—No family should be 
wivnout this valuable prep:racion. For burps, scalds, bruises in the 
skin, rheumatic pains, tic dolorenx, selaties, whooping-co igh, and 
all diseases of chest and lungs, Recommended and used by 
a large number of the mort eminent ph:sicians. Sole Proprietors, 
W.@. BENTLEY and CO, 220, High Holbora, London. In packets. 
le. 1)d, 28, 34, and 4s. 6d, To be obtained through any Chemist in 
town or country, or direct from the proprietora, Trade price-list 


may be had post-free. 
OR RHEUMATISM 


( i OUT 

is quickly relieved, and cured In a few oS Py, that cele- 
brated Medicine BLAIB’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, They 
een neither restraint of diet nor confiaement during their use, 


at 1s, 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box by all Medicine Vendera, 


London: SIMPKLN, Stationers’-sourt ; Howleut, 10, Frich-street, 
Soho; and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, 
HE ILLUSTRATE D PENNY ALMANACK 


containing Twelve Original Designs emblematic of the err | 
sumaroms Begrevings sele:ted from the LLLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS, Tables of Scasaps, Sasee, and Licenses, Ecli 
Events, Postage r and a great variet: useful and 
interesting imtormation. trade supplied by W. M. CLARKE, 
Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row ; and G, Vickers, Angel-court (172), 
Strand, London, 


NVITATION NOTE-PAPER, Return Thanks 
Note (gilt-edged and black-bordered), fancy-bordered Note- 
Care eee erenm-inid none pepes. All of the bes qaaltey at 
cream-laid ne ” oi " at 
the lowest prion—J. GILGERT'S 19, Gracechurch-srect Lenten, 
EC, Lists of prices sent post-free. 


AQUES'’S NEW GAME.—ILLUSTRATED 
* PaOVERBS. Drawn by “PHIZ"” 64 Cards, beautifully 
coloured, adapted for any namber of players. Price ls, ; prat-free, 
ls. 2d. At all Faacy Kepositories, Vholesale, Jaques wud Son, 


102, Hatton-garden. 
AOUKS'S NEW GAME. — HAPPY 
° FAMICTES. Acapital Round Game for Christmas Parties 


rote-que Characters, vewatifuily culo rred. Price Is, ; post-fres 
—Jaques and Son, 10%, Mation-garden. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.— Those 

who value their health should never be with vat this inva- 

luable remedy, which ix accnowledged to be by all who have tried 

it, the Best Family Medicine. The extraordinary Cures effected by 

this wonderful prepa:ation prove thas where thse Pills are used 

% and robust health may be depended on.—Sola by all 
Chemists, d&c., at 1s, 1}d., 28, 9d., and 48 6d. per box. 


OCKLE’S PILLS.—The best Remedy for 
Bile, Sick Heaaache, Gid‘iness, Indigestion, Flatulency, 
Heartbarn, &c.—To relieve the diges ive organs fron oppression, to 
allay spasm, 0 strengthen the stomecn, to restore the liver to ite 
regular and healthy nection, and to tranquillise the nervous ayatem 
by removiug the various sources of irritation, COUKLE’S ANTI- 
BILIOUS PILLS will be found most efficacious. They contain 
neither mercury, antimony, nor any other mineral ingredient, and 
pores this acditional advantage, that ther may be resorted to 
under any chsnge of weather or climate, In boxes, at ts, 144 


INCOLN’S-INN HERALDIC OFFICE, 


LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 


D® Rorentiche! 25 4. For Foutly Aras ful, nase and 
: lief county. Sketch, 3s or stam, ma psic and quartered 
sive hat and Sagravet on Seals, Rings Dies, ec  Monograma de-iened 


Pedigrees of Famplies, Yla—.'UGH BROTHSRKs, Great Turnstile. 
London, W C.—Manual of Heraldry, 3. 


ORPORATE and OFFiCIAL SEALS and 


OLLOWAY'’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
INDIGESTION, LIVER COM @LALNTS.—When this Oint- 


he 8 ‘nh and Liver, it corrects / PRESSES. Hatchments, Mon mente! Braseos, &c.; Diplomas 
oni beh veoh B) Th ee the mecretion of bile. fo! [Chayues, aud \ of Thanks; Bookplaces, Wedding and other 
coeen 5 Cintucat is vale und sal Cards. - PUGH THERS. Artisie Ut. 7 tila, Lia ~lo's-toa, 


eomech dieidime Holla 5 


400 


AVOUBITE VOCAL TRIOS, 
The Neva Boat-song. Price 3s, . 
The Vintagers’ Evening Hymn. Price 26. 6d, 
The Maltese Boat-song, Price 2s, 6d. 
The Calabrian Boat-song. Price 28. 6d. 
Come to the old oak tree, Price 28. 6d. 
© Stranger, lend thy gentle barque. Price %. 
The Muleteers' Evening Song. Price 28. 6d. 
The Vintagers’ Morning Song, Price 6d. 
The Vintagers’ Morning Hymn. Price 2+. 64. 


London : BREWER and Co., 23, Bishopsgate-+ reet Within, 


FINE DEATH OF STONEWALL JACKSON, 


New descriptive Song, Sung with immense success by Miss 


Jonstance. Illustrated with Portrait of the Hero, Price 24 6d, 
= eC RnwEE and Co,, 23, Bish opegate-street W ithin, = 


“JEANNE ADRIEN TALEXY. “A 
grep tl Bh Me fantasia on Sims Reeves’s favourite 


*My Pretty Jane.’" Price 3s, 
Reyat NER and Co., 23, Bishopegate-street Within, 


HERE IS NO LOVE LIKE A MOTHERS. 
New Song. By STEPHEN GLOVER. Price 2a, 6d. 
© There is no love like a mother's, 
We may reek for it in vain, 
Tho’ we may be loved by others, 
Love like hers ne'er comes again.” 
BREWER and CO , 23, Bishoprgate-street Within. 


1 KORGE LINLEY’S JOVENILE ALBUM. 
tT Containing 51 Nursery Songs, adapted to farailiar tunes, 
wiih four Ulustrations, Elegantly boand for presentacion, Prics 6a, 
BREWER and Co,, 23, Bishopsagate-street W ithin. oe 


HE TALLY |HO GALOP, By J. VP. 
CLARKE, This spirited Galop wil bs sone on every 
i this season, ustrated, Price $s. 

dane ed BREWER and CO., 23, Bishop. gate gireet Within, 
ITTLE BOY BLUE QUADRILLES, on 
Melodies fom George Linley’s '* Nursery Rhymes” arranged 
by Stephen Glover. Characteristically Ulustrated by Brandard, 

Price 3s, 
. ‘Lowden BREWER and Co., 23, 


el ges 8 AMATEUR ORGANIST, 


May be had in 36 books, price Us: cach ; or in six volumes 
“Phe high patrou»gs anu extraordinary success 


of his traly beautifal and clawical work ha» caused roveral imi- 
tn ious. The nobility, gentry, and musical pub e wre most respect- 
tully solicited to erder ‘Vrayvis 6 Amateur Gag aiiet é 

‘London: BREWER and CO, 24, Bishopsgute-s'reet Within, 


EAKER, MY GOD, TO THEE, New 

Sacred Song, by STEPHEN GLOVER. Illustrated. Price 
4. "This devotional lyric will rivel in popularity the Com- 
rs celebrated song, * Charity 
London: BkEWR and 


Bishopsgate-street Within, 


hound, 124, each, 


po: 


Bishopsgate: street Within, 


1 OMESTICO PSALMODY. 


f Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Sacred Songs, 
A popular selection of Psa! men me a ed 


Chauts, &e., arranged for one, two, or 


WESTROP, Price 3s, 
“No family or school where sacred music is cultivated should be 
without this admirable work.” : 
BREWER and CO,, 23, Bishopsrate-street Within, 


New Galops. Price ss. each. 


HE LOCOMOTIVE. By T. BROWNE, 
MAKE HASTE. By AUDIBERT. 
METZLER and CO.,, 35 to 3%, Great Marlberough-street, Ww. 


BEST QUADRILLE FORTHE SEASON. 
HE ECHOES OF _ LONDON. 


By FRANK MUSGRAVE. Illustrated Price 4s, 
METZLER and CO,, 35 to 38, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


THE POPULAR COMIC SONG OF THE DAY. 
ANTING, Seventh Edition, Written by 


HOWARD PAUL, Amusingly Illustrated. Price 2s, 6¢, 
MeTZLER and CO,, 35 to 38, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


A .Bo Dnt L Oo V &E. 


Whom did 1 love, when on her breast 

1 hourly songht my infant ret? 

Whom did | trast in, ere my tongue 

Could mock the lullaby +he sung ? 
Written by H.'T. CRAVEN ; compored by FRANK MUSGRAVE. 
2s, 6d,—METZLER and CO., 35 to 38, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


PAsHIOSABLE QUADRILLES for the 
SEASON.—The Minnie Quadrille, and The Streets of Paris 
ditto, 4+, 9d. each ; The Davenport, 3*,; The True Frie ta. ; The 
Little Prinoe, 4s, ; The Boudoir (inteodu “ God Bless the Prince 
of Wales"), 48; Septet Parte, Ss,; The Holiday, 38. ; The a 
Queen, 44; The Happy Family, 38, ; Robinson Crusoe, 3s. ; Father 
Christinas, 88. 5 hagen, 38. ; Pride of the Ocean, 4s, ; Dundreary, 
4+; Colleen Bawn, 4s. ; Peep o’ ,4s,; American Minstrels, 3s. ; 
Britannia, 48,; Flower of the Noith, 4s, ; Knniskillen, 4s, ; Gipsy, 
Sa. ; Osborne, 3a, 

N.B. Most of the above may be had as Pianoforte Duete, each 4a, 

London : ROBERT COCKS and CO., New Burlington-sureet, W. 


ARK! THE BELLS ARE RINGING. 
New Song, by HENRY SMART, Composer of “The Lady 
of the Lea,” the most popular song of ths day.—London : Publish: 
price 8s, each, by DUNCAN DAVIbON, 244, Kegent-street. 


A THURINGRENNE. By WILHELM 

KUHE. This beautiful volkslied is transcribed for the piano- 

forte in Herr Kuhe’s most fmcinating manner.—Landon: Pub- 
lished, price 4a, by DUNCAN DAVISON, 244, Regent-street. 


USIG. FOR (C1 


CHRISTMASB. 
“Christmas,” *New-Years Eve,” “Sunday at Home," 
“Raster,” four sacred pieces for the Pianoforte; by W. Holmes ; 
Price, 3s. each. “A Christmas Pastorale” (Poetry from #n un- 
Dlished Hymn of the late Father Faber, D.D.), by Wilhelm 
hu'thes, 3s, “Christmas Time hee Come at Last,” Song, by G. F. 
Neville, ia. ‘Oh, Lovely Voices of the Skies ! ' Christmas Carol for 
0, Contralto, Tenor, and Bass, by G. W. Hammond, 3s, ; and 
“Tne Christmas Rose,” Song by Lovell Phillips, 2s, 6d—London : 
DUNCAN DAVISON, 244, Regent-street. N.B. all the above sent 
Halt price. 
On Friday, the 23rd inst., One Shilling (No, 61), 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
for JANUARY. With Illustrations by George H, Thomas 
and George Du Maurier. a: 


‘TENTS : 
Armadale. By Wilkie Collina. (With an Illustration.) 
BOOK THE SECOND (continued), 
IL—The Man Revealed. 
» IlL—Day and Night, 
Shakespeare in France. 


ing. 
and Deughters, An Everyday Story. 
(With an Lbustration.) 
Chapter XV,—The New Mamma, 
. _XVL—The Bride at Home, 
» XVII—Trouble at Hamley Hall, 
‘ihe Story of my Escape trom Futtehgurh. 
Votities in the wich Islands. 
A Memorial of Thackeray's School-daya, (TlInstrated.) 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65, Cornhill, 


Wives 


pur YOUNG ENGLISHWOMAN, 
HE YOUNG  ENGLISHWOMAN. 


Mr. 8.0, BERTON. will publish, in time for Christmas Day, 
Number One of THE ta 1 aaa 


" CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
UPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


With numerous Illustrations, from designs by Cope, Tenniel, 
Pickersgili, Birket, Foster, Gilbert, a&c.; and ornamental Initials 
and Vignettes by Noel Humphreys. 4to, cloth, gilt leaves, 21s. 


Morocco extra, by Ha: oer 36s. 
TUPPEWs PROV RIAL FasL Cecrny. The Library Edition, 
it lew 
lar Edition, 


with Porcrait, crown Svo, cloth, wes, Sa, 
TUPPER'S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. The 
yon Aare Photograph and Autograph, 16mo, cloth, gilt leaves, 
Sa 
London : HATCHARD and CO., 187, Piccadilly, 
Booksellers to H.R.H, the Princess of Wales, 


CHURCH DECORATIONS —Now ready, with 28 full-page Wood 
Engravings, ovlong ‘vo, price ls. ; post-free, 1s, 1d., 


ATURE’S VOICE IN THE HOLY 
CATHOLIC CHUROH: a Series of Designs for Charch 


Decoration Throughout the Year, 
London : J. and C. MOZLEY, 6, Paternoster-row, F.C. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS,.— A most Choice 

and Extensive Assortment at Rimmel’s, 96, Strand ; 128, Regent- 
rtreet ; and 24, Cornhill, Rimmel’s Perfumed Almanack now ready, 
64, ; by post for 7 stampa, 


ICTURE FRAMES for THE CHRISTMAS 

TREE, given with the ‘ Milustrated London News.”—Hand- 

eome Gilt Frames, Glass, and Back, 3s,; Maple and Gilt Frames, 5, 

trade and country dealers supplied with every description of 

og Mouldings at GEO, REES’, 67, Drury-lane, and 4, 
st Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross, 


[ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


EW WINTEB SI LES 
‘artans and Checks, from £1 7s. 6d. Dress of 14 yards. 
Real een Poplina, every “ and colouring, £2 98, 6d. Dress of 


Royal Italian Cords, Gros de Checks, Stripes, and Self- 

coloured Silks, in the new onus. Sroen 3 te 44 guineas, Many of 
bo ‘or a 

aoe ee BETER ROBINSON, 103 to 103, Oxtord-stroet, 


A PURCHASE OF 
ICH FOREIGN 


expressly for Dinner and Evening wear, 
from 24 to 4} guineas, 
remarkably good value, 
Moire Antiques, in every colour, trom 4) guiness the Fall Dress, 
Patterns free. — PETER ROBLNSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxturd-street, 


INTER POPLINS (all Wool), 
very warm, 35s, the Full Dress, 
‘Tartan Silk Coplins, nesrly every clan, 2 guineas, 
Patterns free PETER ROBLNSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, Ww. 


Just received, Two decided Novelties for 


ICH WINTER DRESSES. 
y ) The * Paris Silk Poplin.” 2 guineas. 
‘The “ Lyons silk Poplin ” (reversible), 47s, 64, Full Dress. 
Can be had in Black, ana an endless variety of brilliant colours, 
Patterns free.-PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 


A NEW FABRIC, FOR CHEAP AND USEFUL 


INTER DRESSES. 


The Mexican Cloth, #11 Colours, 
Checked, Striped, or Plain, 14s. Gd. to 25s, Fall Dress, 
Patterns free, PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 


A PERFECTLY NEW SERIES OF COLOURINGS IN 
|S Sahai ABERDEEN WINCEYS, 


in rey quality, at old prices. 
A relection from upwards of 2000 pieces, 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON'S, 108 to 108, Oxford-sireet. 


PLAIN, STRIPED, OR BROCHE 


BEWaAD IX BS 


su table for Dinner, Evening, or Ball Dresses, 
from 16a, 6d. to 344, 6d, Full Dress. 
Washing Grenadines (pure white), 78. 9d. to 14s, 91. Pull Dress. 
Patterns frea,—PETER ROBINSON'S, 108 to 108, Oxtord-street, W. 


ome ANTIQUES.—SEWELL and CO, 
have the largest Selection of 
Spitalfields Moires Antiques, 
in White, Black, and all the new Colours, at 
44 ga. the Full Dress. 
Compton House, Frith-street, Soho-square, W. 
EWELL and CO,’S Engravings of Mantles 


sent post-free upon epplication. 
Real Sealskin Jackets, in every sie, 
Real Astracan Jackets, in every size. 
Lyons Velvet Jackets, from 3 gu. 
Bernous and Opera Mantle, from 218, 
Compton House, Scho, Londen. 


UDGATE-HILL RAILWAY 
(when openet. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill, 
Entrance, two dcors from station. 
SILKS, DRESSES, MANTLES, FAMILY LINENS, 
FREE, 


N EW SILKS,—PATTERNS 
New Checked @ 


lacts, 14 Yarda, £1 18, 6d, 
itterns of Rich Silks, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill, 


N EW SILKS—PATTERNS' FREE, 
New Striped Glacts, 1¢ Yards, £2 28, 
Patterns of New Ribbed Silke. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 
EW FABRICS,—PATTERNS FREE. 
Aberdeen moog ool Knickerbocker Linseys, 


All mixtures, t and medium qualities, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, gate-hill, 


EW SKIRTS and SKIRTINGS. 
Aberdeen and Tartan Sk: 
Quilted Satin and Silk Skirts, 
=n JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9%, Ludgate-hill, 
EW WINTER 8 


200 Pattarne—representing £20,000 worth 
forwarded poav- free, on Oar to 
c 


823 


50 to 53, St. Paul’e-churchyard, 
Moire Antiques, from 


LES. 
new goods— 


Ketablished 2! years. 


Yards New CHECKEDand STRIPED 
SILKS, at 1 guinea, £1 5s. 64,, and 14 guinea the Dress, 
£1 1%, 6d. the Dress of 10 Yards, 


wide width, 
Reversible Broché Silka, with fiowers the same on both sides, woven 
on a new ‘iple , all Colours, 34, 644, yard, 


A large parcel of last year’s Silks, from 1a, 6d, to 4s, a yard, 
half their original prices, 
_Write to NICHOLSON'S, 50 to 52, St. Paul's-churchyard, London, 


D2 YOU WISH YOUR CHILDREN 


WELL DRESSED ?—Boys’ Knickerbocker Suite in Cloth, from 
15s. 94, Useful School Suits, from 128.9, Patterns of the Cloths. 
directions for measurement, and 45 Engraviogs of New Dresses 
post-free,—NICHOLSON’S, 50 to 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard, 


EW FRENCH SILKS, in Colours and 


Black, at 24, 644, the Yard, made of bright Italian silk, with 
the guarantee for durability of eminewt firms in Paris and Lyons. 
Patterns forwarded, stating exact width. Ladie+, having made» 
selection, can send for the quantity required, thereby avoiding the 
annoyance of being supplied with a length not nearly sufficient two 
make a fashionable crew, The Silk Department \includiug all the 
richest styles) ia not exceeded in value by any othr house, aod the 
firm has an vstablished reputation of forty-five years, 

HARVEY and CO., Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge, s. 
HE SMEES’ . SPRING MATTRESS. 
TUCKER'S PATENT, or “SOMMIER TUCKER,” 
Price from 


25a. 
Received the ONLY Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given to 
of any descri , at the International Exhibition, 1862, 
1 het read in their Report, page 6, No, 2905, and page 
10. Bay — 
‘The Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and mode- 


rate in price.’ 
“ A combination as simple ae it is nions.” 
laterars and Reddin, 


cera, Wm, Smee au 


Sons, Finebury, London, B.C, 


ANSFLECTOM  CRINOLINES, 
lds. 64,, 183, 6d., and Zia. 
“ Wear admirably well.”—Court Journal. 
E. PHILPOTYD, 37, Piccadilly. 


NDINA or WAVED JUPONS, 
18a, 64, and 21s, 
“ The dress falls in graceful folds."—Morning Post. 
Illustrations post-free—E, PHILPOTT, 37, Piceadilly. 


IDERDOWN PETTICOATS, 
These beautiful petticoats are peculiarly adapted for the 
carr’ . for invalids, and for ladies who require warmth combined 
with lightness, Weight, 25 ounces ; and 4 yards round, 
Petticoats in Black Silk .. 
Rich Glacé .. 
* Mr, Philpott ia learned in the ilteraiare of the’ peu icost.” —Le 
' is in iterature of the coat,” —| 
Follet.—Illustrations free.—E. PHILPOTT, 37 Plocadilly. 


ARTER’S CRINOLINE SALOONS are 


complete with novelty in Real Horsehair, Crinoline, 
Cashmere, French Merino, Llama, Silk, Satin, and Thomson's Crown 
Crinolines, Eiderdown Petticoats, &e ; together with every fashion- 
able colour in Berlin Wool Under Petticoats, Over-ekirta, &c. 
W. Carter, 22, Ludgate-street, 8t. Paul's. 


55a, 
oe 703, 


, 
ARTER'S STAY and CORSET SALOONS. 
All Ladies who or! ease and comfort, without tight acing, 
should wear the SYLPHIDE CORSET, free from Indiarubber, 
Silk Velvet Stays, the grestest novelty ot the season, in all colours. 
Engravings of the above, post-free, 
W. Carter, 22, Ladgate-street, St. Paul's, 


HOMAS'S Patent SEWING-MACHINES, 
Fi Dresemaki: 

Bind, Braid, Gather, Tack, Contre. Titiersted Catalogues nnd 

Samples of the Work be had on application to W, F, Thomas 

and Co., 66, Newgate-si : and Regent-circus, Oxford-street. 


BE GREATEST NOVELTY.—R._ E. 
‘3 SEWING-MACHINES will not only 
Braid, Bind, Hem, Cord j auger ; 

a aiiteh which for strenrch, bemsy, and, regularity i 


unparall led in the history of the sewing-Machine ; but make, by a | 


timple method, shown to purchasers, ‘THEIR OWN PATTERNS 
for BRAIDING or SIITCHING,—116, Cheapside, Mannfactory, 
Maxwell-street, Glasgow, 


SILKS,| 


HIS SEASON’S FASHIONS IN DRESS. 


Ladies and the Public visiting London are in- 
vited to inspect our Stock, consisting of Assortments of the 
latest Novelties in Dress, of British and F. Manufacture, 

M Silks, Velveta, 


Rich, Durable, and Cheap Doses 


very new Style in Mantles and Jackets, in Velvets, Astracans, 
nies Wer ee oe eae 
Paisleys an Shawls in 
Aberdoen Sissers, from 1344. per yard. via nu Raa 
French Merinoa, in all the new Colours, from 1s, 
rertnibbons, Gloves, Hosiery, Trimmings, Haberd: , &e, 
Furs of every description, sold in Seta or separately, 
Yamily and Complimentary Ire ees 
Drapers, Milliners, and Danese supplied with Cut Lengths at 


1e 
Matching Orders carefully and promptly attended to, 
- Patterns post-free, 
Close on Saturdays at Four o'Clock, 
JAMES SPENUE and CU.,, Wholesale and Ketail Silkmercers, 
Drapers, &c., 77 and 78, St. Paul's-churchyard, London, 


A DOZEN SOILED FRENCH 
9) CAMBBIC HANDKERCHIEFS, Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men's, at Half Price. Hemmed, Sticched, or Bordered, at 10s, 6d., 
156., and 1 guinea the dozen. Patveras free, 
BAKEB and CRISP, 195, Regent-street, London. 


S FINE AS HUMAN HAIR, Three for 1s., 

port-free, lnvisible HAIR NETS, in any colour; the new 

Fives Silk Hair Nets, ls. 6d, ; Chenille ditto, le. 6d,, 2s, Pest-tree for 
stamps.—SAKSR and CRISP, 195, Regent-street, on, 


rJ\HE MOST LADY-LIKE HEAD-DRESSES 
of the Season are new Velvet Coronets and Rosettes, in 
Scarlet, Black, Black and White, Green, Blue, Brown, Violet, &c. 
Coronets, Is, 9d.; Koseties and elegant streamers, with single rosette, 
ls, 9d. ; Double, 2a, 34. ; Treble, tn. 6d. All post-free for stam ps. 
BAKKR and CRISP, 198, Regent-street, London. 
VENING GRENADINES, 6s. 9d. Full 
Dress, Several hundred White and Coloured Grenadine and 
Tarlatan Dresses, from 6a. 9d. to 32s, 6d. the extra Full Dress, 
Patterns free.—BAKEX and CRISP, 195, Regent-street, London. 


OoOoD AND CHEAP SILKS, 


Patterns post-free. 
BAKER and CRISP, 19s, Regent-s' reet, 


LACK NET EVENING DRESSES, 


An elegant variety of ent'rely new designe in made-up 
skirts. Also, Tarlatan and Grenadine, worked in gold, silver, anu 
souttlé, im beautiful patterns, sunable for ladies in or ont of 
mouro ing. 
. Wreaths, Ornaments, Berthaa, Canezoug, &c., 

in the latest Parisian novelties, 

at the Show-rooms of 
PETEK ROBINSON'S 
COURT AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, Regent-street. Londo 
(Removed from 10% end 104, Oxford-s 


LOAKS, OPERA MANTLES, 


C OPERA JACKETS, WALKING JACKETS, and BONNETS. 
Some beautiful novelties in macerial and style, adapted for present 
wear, at economical prices ; copied from patterns just imported 
from Paris, and now being exhibited at 

the New Show- rooms of 

PETER ROBINSON'S 

COURT AND FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, Regent-street, London 
(Removed from 103 and 104, Oxford-street.) 


Ruck SILK DRESSES, Skirts made up. 
A New and Fashionable Assortment, variously trimmed with 
Fancy Trimmings, and also with Crape, suitable for ladies in or out 
of mourning, 
Also, Richly-embroidered Silks, adapted for Presents ; 
Beautifully-embroidered Rep Skirts, Linseys, 
and other usefal materials, at economical prices, 
at PKTER ROBINSON'S 
COURT AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
2,3 to 262, Regent-street, London, 
(Removed from 103 and 104, Oxford-street.) 


LACK SILKS—A SPECIALITE,— 
PETER ROBINSON would respectfully draw attention to 


lanes 1 of superior-made Silks, recently purchased, much under 


t.) 


prices. 
ince Cia Soig } from 35s. to 5 guineas the Dress of 14 yards. 
Black Gros de Suez 
Black Royal Cord . 
Black Barathea . . 
Black Radzimore . 
Black Clerical Silks, from 4s, to 10s, per yard, 
Black Moire Antique 
Black Watered Silke from 4 to 10 guineas, 


ny the yond ia'any length, patterns fave, Also, « variety of 
mn an, ree. & var y 
Broldered Bik Dresses, . : 


Or cut by the 
very richly Em 
At Peter Robinson's, 
COURT AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, t-street, London. 
(Removed from 103 and 104, Oxford-street.) 


Pp 4,25 ROBINSON'S 
NEW FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 

Peter Robinson, having removed this branch of his business to 
new and larger premisea, is enabled to display a large stock of rich 
and medium class goods, adapted for Court, Family, ané Oompli- 
mentary Mourning, and at more economical prices than have hitherto 
been attempted by any other house in this country. 

Families requiri: ourning will find it much to theiradvantage 
\Goute axe forwarded, if wecessary, to any part of London or the 

are forwarded, if necessary, to any or 
country (free of expense), accompaniedby a eomnaices if desired, 
immediately on receipt of note or telegram. 
Address, Peter Robinson, 
Court and General Mourning Warehouse, 
256 to 262,’ Kegent-atreet, London 
(the promises lately occupied by Hodge, Lowman, and Orchard). 


WALKER’S PATENT BIDGED 

« NEEDLES thread onsily; the ridge Prevents the eye 

fragging ; they do the best work without fatigue, and with 

incredi quel. Samples free, 1s, to 10s., of any Dealer.—H. 
Walker, Alcester ; and 47‘ Gresham-street, London, 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
For all who court the Gay and Festive Scenes, 
ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL, 
for creating and sustain'ng « luxuri«nt head of hair, 
ROWLANDS' KALY DOR, 
for imparting ® radiant bloom tothe complexion, and a softness and 
delicacy to the hands, arms, and neck, 
KOWLANDS' ODON TO, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, tor imparting # pearl-li/ke whiteness to the 
teeth and a pleasing fragranve to the breath, 
sold by Chemists and Pertumers, 
Ask for * ROWLANDS'” articles, 


OVE and KISSES.—PIESSE and LUBIN 


have made seversl NEW PERFUMES for the festive season :— 
Love wad Kisses, the Congres of Flowers, the Sandringham Bonquet, 
“The rose looks fair, buy feirer we it deem for that sweet ooqur 
which ¢oth in i live” Leree bottles, in an appropriate case, very 
pretty, 104 A sample of anv perfume, 2s, 64 —Laveratory of 


Flowers, 2, New Bond-srvet, London, 

he ih UTS TO CRACK.”—PIESSE and 
LUBUN'S new and pretty CONCEITS for evening parties, 

scentersckers, perfume bonbons, scented shells, senting gews. The 

welnat and the cra ker contain a model bottle of scent, Stolen Kissea, 

Ever-oweer, &c., a +nap, end new motto, 48. per duzen, 12 dozen 

delivered free anywhere for 40s.— No, 2, New Bond-stree’, 


Bows AND RINGLETS, on Combos, Plaits, 
Braids, Bands, Wigs, Fronts, and every other description of 
Ornamental Hair, all of the first quality, of COLLEY, Hairdresser 
Perfumer, 2%, Bishopagate-surest Within (corner ot Oroshy- 
square), E tablished 65 yeara,—N.B. Orders sent by port on receipt 
ot Post Office order, 


from 562. to 7 guineas the Dress of 14 yards. 


OLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD 
obtained the Only Prize Medal 
for" Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 
International Exhibition, 1862, 


‘Trade Mark—The Bull's Head. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


Patent CORN FLOUR. 
Packets, 2d. 44.. 81. 


CORRECTED RECIPE FOR INFANTS’ FOOD.—To two tea- 
spoonsful of Brown and Polson's Corn Flour, mixed wi htwe table- 
spoonsfal of cold water, add half-point of boiling milk and water 
‘equal quantities) ; boil for seven minuves, and sweeten very s.ighiy. 
It should be when warm about the thickness of cream, 


R DE JONGH’S LIGHT’BROWN COD- 
LIVER ©1L—ESTIRELY FRER FHOM NAU<RoOUS 
FLAVOUR, AND EASILY DIGESTINUR,—Thia cetebratet Ou in 
es the funct ons of digestion snd assinilation and 
facility vy stomachs which are distarbed by the 
oilx, DR. GRANVILLE, FRS,. observes :—* That 
DR. DE JONGH'S LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OLL produces 
the desired effect in a shorter time than others, and that it does not 
cause the neusea and indigestion too often consequent on the 
administration of the Pale O71." Sold only in capanied imperial 
half-pinrs, 2s. 64. ; pines, 49, 9d. ; quarts, 94, by DR. DE JONGH'S 
tole Comigness, ANSAR, HARFOKD, and CO,, 77, Strand, Louden ; 
and Chemists, 


DEC. 17, 1864 


HRISTMAS 


PRESENTS at 
2d Eee, 
SE 
‘W Bitine and DRESSING OASEs 
24 and 35, Oxtond-steene 

OO 
URSES, POCKET. BOOKS, and Card Cases, 


24 and 25, Oxford-strest. W. 


—_?).$——r——r\v—Xwl 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. A Choice of 


3000, PARKLNS and GOTTO, 
24 and 25, Oxrord-street, W. | 


[*=5t4N DS, DESKS, ab QOK-SLIDES, &e, 
as ae nS Uatond atagely We 
NDOOR GAMES its ida Description, 
25, Oxford-street, W. 


HE 2, PRIZE WRITING-OASE, 
b: for 28 stamps, 260,000 already sold 
dss “PARKING and GOrTo, 
24 and 25, Oxtord-strest, W. 
RESSING-BAGS, Hand Bags, and Reticules. 
D PARKINS and corne” acne, 
24 and 25, Oxford-atreet, W. 
ORK -BOXES, Knitting, and G1 
\ PARKINS and Cota, ove Bexes, 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 
ct Ratt aoe De 
1 5 000 BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, and 
’ Church Services, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 
OMFORT AND WARMTH IN BED— 
e Parent EIDER and ARCTIC wn 
factured by WILLIAM &. BURTON, ped ae 
bean . pin f can Be weeshed like optinary coverlets and without 
4 used e 
counterpanes, Prices 7a and Lo inte laukete oF as ornamental 
ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
RNISHING IRONMONGE 
the Prince of Wales, sends @ CATALOGOR grils and post pal 
Ie eenanties aoreeta of is Ticetredions of his illimit stock of 
rling ver an » ‘tann: 
Metal Goods, Dish-coten Het wane pee a oe 
Marble Chimney-piecex, Kitchen Ranges, Lam, 
trays, babi Na re Clocks, Tabie faery, 
ery, an ras Bedstead: |-room Cabinet 
Furies, &e.,, with Law of Prices and Pinna ct the Twen' 


large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1 
Newman-stroet ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-piace ; and i henna peed’ 


Lond 
SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE 


ion, 
for wear as real silver, 


LACKS’ 
is as good ’ 
Table Forks (Fiddle Pattern—Per doz.) 110 0 and 118 0 


Dessert ditto .. ord ee ow I OG 
Table Spoons ha RE a iis 0 
pent itto .. ee on oo es 2 is oO, lwo 
jpoons .. oe oe oe es O19 0 ol o 
Catalogu is, -free. re 
Richardand John Slack’ 96, Sieand feenione =e 
ABLE KNIVES.,—Best Ivory Balance- 


handles.— Tables, 18s,, 208., and 28s, ; Dessert, 1] 

lbs, 6d, was Geom. 33 pee cent lower than any other a ew 
ues, engravin; gratia or free, 

carriage-paid,—RICHAKD and JOHN Stack, ‘ion trend - 


Anan and CO.'S DINNER SEBVICES, 
stone jieces, Several hundred 

always on view; table pti sos 7 pple ll p pier hy A p yp es 
deliers, £33s, Parties may furnish from the largest stock in London, 
at a saving of 20 per cent.—87, Oxford-street (near Regent-cireus), 


com) » best quality, Illustrated Catalogues tree, 
Gerkeiees, n rafalge to the pean 453, Strand, Cnavtauenen, 
ASELIERS in Orystal, Glass, Ormoulu, or 
jronsze,—Medimval Fittings, A large assortment always 
on view, = rticle ‘ked in plain figures,— 
00., Manafactusera, 5 and 6, High Holborn .W.C. | 


REN On MODERATOR LAMPS, the 
newest an it patterns.—DEANE and CO, h: A 

an extensive and choice assortment of these LAMPS. Brose. trom 
7s, to £6; china, from 14s, to £7 78, cach, Also new, cheap, andele- 
gant ble-Lam; , for burning American rock oil, giving @ brilliant 
light at a wi cost. Pure Colza Oil and American Rock-0il 
for the above lamps at the lowest market price, delivered free in 
London or the suburbs periodically, or on receipt of letter order. 
ee} _— and Les al for Za, ponenate Drawings 
and prices free,— e . in, illiam-stzeet, 
London —Eetablished A.D. 1700, vss bia 


IANOS FOR HIRE.—CARRIAGE-FREE, 
‘The largest vaerintasia pear bap ery descrip and 
PERGHIEY, Maker, 70, Bishopgute-dernt Within, Cr 


JANOFORTE 8.—OETZMANN and 

'S New Pianette is acknowledged the best and cheapest 

in Europe, about two thirds the price of the much advertised French 

pianos, Can be had for twelve months on trial, Oue ia the window 

marked with price; plain woods cheaper, For hire or sale, 
Patentees, 151, Regent-street, 


IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, 


at MOORE and MOURE’S, 104, Bishopsgate-street Within. 
These Pianos are of rare excellence, with the b best improvements 
recently applied, which effect « grand, a pure, and delightful quality 
of tone that stands unrivalled. Prices from Eighteen Q@uineas. 
freee yonee See bir, on ong ps of purchase, Jury award, 
ional tion: Honoural mention ‘ 
cheap pianos.” Carringu-free, = 


BYORE rou FORNISH HAVE AN 
BROTHERS, Furniture; Patent ‘Bedseood seat Bedding. Makery 
Upholsterers, Carpet Factors, and complete House Furnishers, 12! ar 
an gone eget tale a Say es 
kingdom, Established 1823, ee a 


ASY-CHAIRS, SOFAS, and COUCHES, 


best quality, made to T. H. 
FILMER and SON'S Manufactory, $1. 9d, and bi, Dernors-street, 
Oxford-street, W. An Llustraced Catalogue sent post-free. 


K48 AN'S LL WHISKY v, COGNAO 
fvest French Brandy, It is pure, a Ty ~ My 
whvlesome. Sold in patie, ae. sd. each, at mort of the sespoctable 

: “ge Great Windealilceuret, 


towna in England; or wholesale, at 8, 
Lendon, W.—Uoverve the red seal, pink label, and branded cork, 


BREWINGS of the above ALE are now b supplied in 
the finest condition, in bottles and in casks, by FIND TER, 
MACKIE, TODD, and OO., 33, Wellington street, Strand, W.C. 


RANDY.—The Best, the Cheapest, and 
most wholesome in the Weed Cognie, 168, per gale 1 doz, 
is spl 


33a. Champagne, 18s. per gal. ; 1 doz, 396. Brand, 
a pM ga 

. 4 ve prices per ude — 
G, PHILLIPS and 0O,, Distillers, Holborn: bill, Lomdcx 


NOSS'S MARSALA or BRONTE WINE, 


254 per doven, £7 4s, per six dozen, £12 15s, per quarter cask. 
Ratt paid to sny station in Wngland. This wine will be found of 
superior quality, is soft and old, and, thongh fall flavoured, entire! 
free from heat or the slightest spytoach to aeidity.—Thos, Nann al 
Sons, wine, eririt, and liqaeur werebance, 21, Lamb's Condult-strect, 
W.C. Price-liats on appiication, Nelablished 1801, 


je BITT EBS. 


WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
the ino*t palatable and wholesome biteer in existence 
AN bFFICIENT TONIC, 
an unequalled stomacnic and « gentle stimulant. 
Sold by Gr cers, Loslian Wprenomemen, and others, a 308, a dozen. 

Manufactured by KUBERT WATERS, 
2, Murtin’s-lane, Cannon: street, London, 

Whoiesale Agents, E. Lewis and Co., Woreester. 


London : Printed and publiehed at the Office, 2, Catherine-strest, in 

Tuomas VOX, 3, Ontherlue-curedy Struma, alortald, aAvOBBAy, 
8 Fox, atcrenald, 8a’ 
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